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The  Person  of  the  Incarnate  Christ 

By  John  F.  Walvoobd 

The  Reiation  of  the  Two  Natures 

Few  subjects  in  the  realm  of  thedogy  are  more  difficult 
than  the  definition  of  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
incarnate  Christ.  Theologians  are  faced  first  with  the  problem 
of  definition.  The  English  word  nature  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  natura  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  phuaie  (cf. 
Rom.  2 :14 ;  Gal.  2 :15 ;  4 :8 ;  Eph.  2 :3 ;  2  Pet.  1 :4) .  In  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine  the  usage  of  the  term  nature  has  varied, 
but  the  word  is  now  commonly  used  to  designate  the  divine  or 
human  elements  in  the  person  of  Christ.  In  theology  the  ex¬ 
pression  substance  from  the  Latin  substantia  is  also  used, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  ousia.  All  of  these  terms  are  used 
to  define  the  real  essence,  the  inward  properties  which  under¬ 
lie  all  outward  manifestation.  As  this  refers  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  nature  is  seen  to  be  the  sum  of  all  the  attributes  and 
their  relationship  to  each  other.  Necessarily,  such  attributes 
must  be  compatible  to  the  nature  to  which  they  correspond 
and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  substance  or  nature.  As 
applied  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  humanity  and  deity  of 
Christ,  nature  as  used  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  includes  all 
that  belongs  to  His  humanity.  As  applied  to  the  deity  of  Christ, 
it  includes  all  that  belongs  to  His  deity.  Hence,  theologians 
speak  of  two  natures,  the  human  and  the  divine,  each  with 
their  respective  attributes. 

Much  confusion  arose  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  on 
the  problem  of  how  such  incompatible  natures  as  a  human 
nature  and  a  divine  nature  could  be  joined  in  one  person  with¬ 
out  one  or  the  other  losing  some  of  its  essential  characteristics. 
The  resulting  discussion,  however,  led  to  the  orthodox  state¬ 
ment  that  the  two  natures  are  united  without  loss  of  any 
essential  attributes  and  that  the  two  natures  maintain  their 
separate  identity.  Through  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  two 
natures  were  inseparably  united  in  such  a  way  that  there  was 
no  mixture  or  loss  of  their  separate  identity  and  without  loss 

Editor’*  Note:  Thi*  article  i*  the  third  in  a  terie*  on  "The  Incarnation  of 
Chriat.” 
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or  transfer  of  any  property  or  attribute  of  one  nature  to  the 
other.  The  union  thus  consummated  is  a  personal  or  hypostatic 
union  in  that  Christ  is  one  person,  not  two,  and  is  everlasting 
in  keeping  with  the  everlasting  character  of  both  the  human 
and  divine  natures. 

The  proof  that  the  two  natures  maintain  their  complete 
identity,  though  joined  in  a  personal  union,  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature  and  the  divine 
nature.  It  should  be  clear  that  divine  attributes  must  necessar¬ 
ily  belong  to  the  corresponding  divine  nature  and  that  human 
attributes  must  belong  to  the  corresponding  human  nature, 
though  the  attributes  of  either  the  human  or  divine  nature 
belong  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Because  the  attributes  of  either 
nature  belong  to  Christ,  Christ  is  theanthropic  in  person,  but 
it  is  not  accurate  to  refer  to  His  natures  as  being  theanthropic 
as  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  divine  and  human  to  form  a  new 
third  substance.  The  human  nature  always  remains  human, 
and  the  divine  nature  always  remains  divine.  Christ  is  there¬ 
fore  both  God  and  man,  no  less  God  because  of  His  humanity 
and  no  less  human  because  of  His  deity. 

Calvinistic  theology  generally  holds  that  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  are  united  without  any  transfer  of  attributes.  Just 
as  any  essence  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  its  attributes  and 
their  relationship,  a  change  of  any  attribute  would  necessarily 
involve  a  change  in  essence.  For  instance,  infinity  cannot  be 
transferred  to  Unity;  mind  cannot  be  transferred  to  matter; 
God  cannot  be  transferred  to  man,  or  vice  versa.  To  rob  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  of  a  single  attribute  would  destroy 
His  deity,  and  to  rob  man  of  a  single  human  attribute  would 
result  in  destruction  of  a  true  humanity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  cannot  lose  or  transfer  a  single 
attribute. 

A  significant  variation,  however,  from  this  doctrine  is  the 
Lutheran  teaching  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  body  of 
Christ.  In  connection  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  it  is  held  that  while  the  elements  are  not  transub¬ 
stantiated  into  the  body  of  Christ  they  contain  the  body  of 
Christ.  This  concept  is  considered  to  be  supported  by  the 
teaching  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  everywhere.  In  sustaining 
this  doctrine,  Lutheran  theologians  have  felt  that  the  doctrine 
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of  omnipresence  as  it  relates  to  the  divine  nature  is  properly 
also  an  attribute  of  the  human  body  of  Christ.  The  Lutheran 
doctrine  is  challenged  by  Calvinists  principally  on  the  basis 
of  the  lack  of  Biblical  evidence  for  it  and  the  contradiction 
involved  in  the  concept  of  a  body  that  is  everywhere  present. 
While  it  is  normal  for  theology  to  consider  Christ  in  His 
divine  nature  as  omnipresent,  the  humanity  of  Christ  always 
seems  to  have  a  local  concept,  and  Christ  is  revealed  to  be 
seated  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

In  the  incarnation  no  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  was 
changed  though  there  was  a  change  in  their  manifestation. 
This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  kenosis  doctrine  or  the 
self-emptying  of  Christ.  It  is  clear  that  Christ,  while  on  earth 
following  His  incarnation,  did  not  manifest  the  glory  of  God 
except  on  rare  occasions,  but  there  were  no  attributes  sur¬ 
rendered.  Christ  was  still  all  that  God  is  even  though  He  had 
chosen  sovereignly  to  limit  certain  phases  of  His  activity  to 
the  human  sphere.  Even  during  the  period  of  humiliation, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  qualifying  the  basic  doctrine 
that  both  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  retain  all  their 
essential  characteristics. 

The  two  natures  of  Christ  are  not  only  united  without 
affecting  the  respective  attributes  of  the  two  natures,  but 
they  are  combined  in  one  person.  This  union  should  not  be 
defined  as  deity  possessing  humanity  as  this  would  deny  true 
humanity  its  rightful  place.  It  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
humanity  merely  indwelt  by  deity.  Christ  did  not  differ  from 
other  men  simply  in  degree  of  divine  influence  as  sometimes 
advanced  by  modem  liberals.  In  His  unique  personality  He 
possessed  two  natures,  one  eternal  and  divine,  the  other  human 
and  generated  in  time.  The  union  of  these  two  natures  was  not 
one  of  sympathy  alone  nor  merely  a  harmony  of  will  and 
operation.  Orthodox  theology  regards  this  union  as  personal 
and  constitutional.  As  Charles  Hodge  put  it:  ‘The  Son  of 
God  did  not  unite  Himself  with  a  human  person,  but  with  a 
human  nature.*' 

One  of  the  difficult  aspects  of  the  relationship  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  is  that,  while  the  attributes  of  one  nature 


'Charlei  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  II,  391. 
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are  never  attributed  to  the  other,  the  attributes  of  both  natures 
are  properly  attributed  to  His  person.  Thus  Christ  at  the 
same  moment  has  seeminsrly  contradictory  (Qualities.  He  can 
be  weak  and  omnipotent,  increasinsr  in  knowledge  and  omnis¬ 
cient,  finite  and  infinite.  These  qualities  can,  of  course,  be 
traced  to  their  corresponding  nature,  but,  as  presented  in 
Scripture,  a  variety  of  treatment  can  be  observed.  At  least 
seven  classifications  of  this  aspect  of  the  truth  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  what  is  called  the  communion  of  attributes. 

1.  Some  attributes  are  true  of  His  whole  person  such  as 
the  titles,  Redeemer^  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  As  Redeemer, 
Christ  is  both  man  and  God,  both  natures  being  essential  to 
this  function.  It  is  therefore  an  attribute  or  characteristic 
true  of  His  whole  person. 

2.  Some  attributes  are  true  only  of  deity,  but  the  whole 
person  is  the  subject.  In  some  cases  the  person  of  Christ  is 
related  to  an  attribute  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature.  For 
instance,  Christ  said:  “l^fore  Abraham  was,  I  am"  (John 
8:68).  The  whole  person  is  the  subject,  but  the  attribute  of 
eternity  applies  only  to  the  divine  nature.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  of  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Christ  that  His 
person  is  eternal  even  though  humanity  was  added  in  time. 

3.  Some  attributes  are  true  only  of  humanity,  but  the 
whole  person  is  the  subject.  In  contrast  to  John  8:68,  in  some 
cases  attributes  true  only  of  His  humanity  are  mentioned  but 
the  whole  person  is  in  view.  On  the  cross  Christ  said:  **1 
thirst"  (John  19:28).  The  statement  can  be  attributed  only 
to  the  human  nature,  but  the  whole  person  is  involved.  This 
type  of  reference  disappears  after  His  resurrection  and  as¬ 
cension  and  the  resulting  freedom  from  the  limitations  of  His 
earthly  life. 

4.  The  person  may  be  described  according  to  divine  nature 
but  the  predicate  of  the  human  nature.  A  seeming  contradic¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  found  when  the  person  of  Christ  is  described 
according  to  His  divine  nature,  but  that  which  is  predicated 
is  an  attribute  of  the  human  nature.  An  illustration  is  afforded 
in  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  glory  in  Revelation  1:12-18 
where  the  deity  of  Christ  is  in  evidence.  Yet  Christ  is  revealed 
as  the  One  who  "was  dead"  (v.  18),  an  attribute  possible  only 
for  the  humanity  of  Christ 
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6.  The  person  may  be  described  according  to  human  nature 
but  the  predicate  of  the  divine  nature.  In  John  6 :62  the  sig¬ 
nificant  statement  occurs :  *'What  then  if  ye  should  behold  the 
Son  of  man  ascending  where  he  was  before?**  The  title  do* 
scribes  Christ  according  to  His  human  nature,  Son  of  man, 
but  the  predicate  of  ascending  up  where  He  was  before  could 
have  reference  only  to  the  divine  nature. 

6.  The  person  may  be  described  according  to  the  divine 
nature,  but  the  predicate  of  both  natures.  According  to  John 
6:25-27,  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  spoke  to  those  who  are 
spiritually  dead,  and  those  who  heard  lived.  As  the  Son  of 
man,  however,  Christ  is  said  to  execute  judgment  in  the 
future.  Hence,  Christ  is  described  as  the  Son  of  God,  but 
the  predicate  of  speaking  can  be  attributed  to  both  natures 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  human  nature  is  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  as  in  view  in  the  future  judgment. 

7.  The  person  may  be  described  according  to  human  nature 
but  the  predicate  of  both  natures.  According  to  John  6:27 
mentioned  above,  Christ  will  judge  the  world  as  One  possess¬ 
ing  both  human  and  divine  natures.  Another  example  is  found 
in  Matthew  27 :46  where  Christ  said :  **My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?**  Christ  was  spe^ng  from  the  viev;- 
I)oint  of  His  human  nature  in  his  prophetic  cry,  addressing 
His  Father  as  His  God,  but  the  pronoun  me  seems  to  refer 
to  both  natures  or  His  whole  person.  Christ  was  being  judi¬ 
cially  forsaken  because  He  was  bearing  the  sin  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  simply  the  divine  nature  forsaking  the  human 
nature  as  some  have  held. 

The  Relation  of  the  Two  Natures 
TO  THE  Self-consciousness  of  Christ 

Much  speculation  has  arisen  over  the  problem  of  sdf- 
consciousness  in  such  a  unique  person  as  Christ.  In  His  own 
self-consciousness  was  He  aware  of  His  deity  and  humani^ 
at  all  times?  Liberals  have  tended  to  postpone  any  recognition 
of  divine  self-consciousness  until  some  point  in  His  public 
ministry.  The  orthodox  doctrine  necessarily  implies  that  Christ 
in  His  divine  self-consciousness  was  aware  of  His  deity  at  all 
times.  There  was  no  point  in  the  life  of  Christ  when  He  sud¬ 
denly  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  He  was  God.  His  divine 
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self-consciousness  was  as  fully  operative  when  He  was  a  Babe 
in  Bethlehem  as  it  was  in  His  most  mature  experience. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  human  nature  devel¬ 
oped  and  with  it  a  human  self-consciousness  came  into 
play.  In  view  of  the  varied  forms  of  manifestation  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures,  it  seems  possible  to  conclude  that 
He  had  both  a  divine  and  a  human  self-consciousness,  that 
these  were  never  in  conflict,  and  that  Christ  sometimes 
thought,  spoke,  and  acted  from  the  divine  self-consciousness 
and  at  other  times  from  the  human. 

The  Relation  op  the  Two  Natures  to  the  Will  of  Christ 

In  view  of  the  complete  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  each  nature  had 
its  corresponding  will.  If  by  wiU  is  meant  desire,  it  is  clear 
that  there  could  be  conflicting  desires  in  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ.  If  by  will,  however,  is  meant  that  resulting 
moral  decision,  one  person  can  have  only  one  will.  In  the  case 
of  Christ,  this  will  was  always  the  will  of  God.  Hence,  when 
Christ  prayed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane:  “My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt”  (Matt.  26:39),  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  ultimate  sovereign  will  of  Christ  was  to  do  the 
Father’s  will.  It  was  natural  to  the  human  nature  to  desire  to 
avoid  the  cross  even  as  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  divine  nature 
to  avoid  the  contact  with  sin  involved  in  substitution.  The  will 
of  God,  however,  was  that  Christ  should  die,  and  this  Christ 
willingly  did.  It  is  therefore  no  more  proper  to  speak  of  two 
wills  in  (Hhrist  than  it  is  of  two  wills  in  an  ordinary  believer 
who  has  both  a  sin  nature  and  a  new  nature.  A  conflict  of  de¬ 
sires  should  not  be  equated  with  a  conflict  of  moral  choice. 

Important  Results  of  the  Union 
OF  THE  Two  Natures  in  Christ 

The  incarnation  of  Christ  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  that  it  is  obviously  tremen¬ 
dous  in  its  significance.  At  least  seven  important  results  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  by  the  incarnation  are 
revealed. 

1.  The  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  related  vitally 
to  His  acts  as  an  incarnate  person.  Though  the  divine  nature 
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is  immutable,  the  human  nature  could  suffer  and  learn  through 
experience  with  the  result  that  the  conrarate  person  can  be 
said  to  come  into  new  experiences.  Thus  Christ  learned  by 
suffering  (Heb.  5:8).  In  a  similar  way,  the  act  of  redemption 
in  which  Christ  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin  was  an  act 
of  His  whole  person.  It  was  traceable  to  both  natures,  not  to 
the  human  nature  alone  nor  the  divine.  As  man  Christ  could 
die,  but  only  as  God  could  His  death  have  infinite  value  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  redemption  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Thus  the  human  blood  of  Christ  has  eternal  and  infinite  value 
because  it  was  shed  as  part  of  the  act  of  the  divine-human 
person. 

2.  The  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ  is  also  based  on  the 
hypostatic  union.  It  was  essential  to  His  priesthood  that  He 
be  both  God  and  man.  By  incarnation  He  became  man  and 
hence  could  act  as  a  human  priest.  As  God,  His  priesthood 
could  be  everlasting  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  He 
properly  could  be  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  Because 
of  the  human  nature  His  priesthood  could  evince  a  human 
sympathy  (Heb.  4:15)  and  as  the  divine  Son  of  <]lod  He  was 
assured  that  God  the  Father  would  hear  Him. 

3.  Though  in  ordinary  cases  a  prophet  does  not  need  to 
have  a  divine  nature,  it  is  clear  in  examining  the  prophetic 
office  of  Christ  that  it  is  related  to  the  act  of  incarnation. 
While  God  could  speak  from  heaven  as  has  been  done  on  many 
occasions  in  Scripture,  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  reveal 
Himself  through  a  man,  and  this  required  an  incarnation. 
Hence,  the  eternal  Logos,  the  Word  of  God,  declared  the  nature 
of  God  by  becoming  man  (John  1:18). 

4.  The  kingly  office  of  Christ  was  dependent  on  both  the 
divine  and  human  natures,  and  would  have  been  impossible 
apart  from  the  incarnation.  Though  it  is  possible  for  God  to 
rule  as  God,  it  was  a  function  of  Christ  to  rule  not  only  in  the 
divine  sense  but  as  the  Son  of  David  fulfilling  the  Davidic 
covenant  and  its  promise  that  the  seed  of  David  would  sit 
upon  the  throne.  According  to  the  Davidic  covenant,  a  son  of 
David  would  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  forever  (2  Sam.  7 :16), 
and  David’s  house,  kingdom,  and  throne  are  declared  to  be 
established  forever  (cf.  Luke  1:31-33).  To  fulfill  His  kingly 
office,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  human  birth 
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which  would  link  Him  with  David  and  He  had  to  have  a 
divine  nature  that  would  assure  Him  the  everlasting  quality 
of  His  government  and  throne. 

6.  The  incarnate  person  of  Christ  is  worshipped  as  the 
sovereign  God.  In  the  period  of  His  life  on  earth,  He  was 
worshipped  even  when  His  eternal  glory  was  hidden,  and  it 
is  now  all  the  more  fitting  that  He  should  be  worshipped  as 
the  glorified  God-man.  The  recognition  of  His  deity  and  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  related  to  His  dominion  as  the  second  Adam.  In 
the  original  creation  dominion  was  given  the  first  Adam,  and 
it  was  God’s  declared  purpose  that  man  should  rule  creation. 
Though  this  prerogative  was  lost  by  Adam  because  of  sin,  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  incarnate  Christ  who  will  rule  the 
earth,  especially  in  the  millennial  kingdom. 

6.  In  the  ascension  of  the  incarnate  Christ  to  heaven,  not 
only  was  the  divine  nature  restored  to  its  previous  place  of 
infinite  glory,  but  the  human  nature  was  also  exalted.  It  is 
now  as  the  God-man  that  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father.  This  demonstrates  that  infinite  glory  and  humanity 
are  not  incompatible  as  illustrated  in  the  person  of  Christ 
and  assures  the  saint  that  though  he  is  a  sinner  saved  by 
grace  he  may  anticipate  the  glory  of  God  in  eternity. 

7.  The  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  while  not  affect¬ 
ing  any  essential  attribute  of  either  nature,  did  necessarily 
require  certain  unique  features  to  be  manifested  such  as  the 
absence  of  the  sin  nature,  freedom  from  any  act  of  sin,  and 
lack  of  a  human  father.  This  also  of  course  was  true  of  Adam 
before  the  fall  and  therefore  is  not  a  contradiction  of  the 
essential  humanity  of  Christ.  Though  these  elements  find  no 
parallel  in  the  race  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  thqy  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  ground  for  denying  the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord. 

Much  necessarily  remains  inscrutable  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  problem  of  the  theologian  is  not  to  understand 
completely,  but  to  state  the  facts  revealed  in  Scripture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  do  full  honor  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  Christ  provided  in  the  four  Gospels  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tional  revelation  provided  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
fully  support  the  orthodox  theological  statement  of  the  person 
of  Christ  uid  the  relation  of  the  two  natures.  They  justify 
the  believer  in  Christ  in  worshipping  the  Son  of  God  as 
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possessinsr  all  the  divine  attributes  and  encourage  the  child 
of  God  to  come  to  Him  in  full  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  arising  in  His  human  nature  and  human 
experience. 
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The  Genesis  Flood— Its  Natiire 
And  Significance 

Henry  M.  Morris  and  John  C.  Whitcomb,  Jr. 

The  unique  significance  of  the  great  Flood  of  Genesis  to 
the  present  generation  lies  in  its  conclusive  negation  of  the 
modern  philosophy  of  evolution.  This  evolutionary  concept 
very  largely  conditions  the  thinking  of  modem  man,  not  only 
in  scientific  disciplines,  but  also  in  political,  sociological,  and 
even  religious  studies.  In  i>articular,  it  has  supplied  the  basic 
intellectual  framework  for  all  the  influential  anti-Christian 
systems  of  these  latter  days.  At  the  recent  Darwinian  cen¬ 
tennial  observance  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (November 
26,  1959),  Sir  Julian  Huxley,  one  of  the  world’s  most  promi¬ 
nent  evolutionary  biologists,  said:  ’Tn  the  evolutionary  pat¬ 
tern  of  thought  there  is  no  longer  need  or  room  for  the 
supernatural.  The  earth  was  not  created;  it  evolved.  So  did 
all  the  animals  and  plants  that  inhabit  it,  including  our  human 
selves,  mind  and  soul,  as  well  as  brain  and  body.  So  did 
religion.”* 

Sir  Julian  has  been  broadcasting  these  opinions  for  over 
forty  years,  and  it  is  significant  that  evidently  none  of  the 
two  thousand  leading  scientists  who  had  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world  at  the  Chicago  convocation  raised  any  public 
objection  to  his  assertions.  The  general  commitment  of  the 
world  intellectual  community  to  this  type  of  philosophy  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  modern  sci¬ 
entific  literature. 

But  far  too  few  people  realize  what  a  fragile  foundation 
supports  the  tremendous  superstructure  of  evolutionary  specu¬ 
lation.  Most  of  the  stock  textbook  arguments  for  evolution — 
the  evidence  from  comparative  anatomy,  from  gene  mutations, 
from  embryological  resemblances,  etc. — are  entirely  circum¬ 
stantial  and  can  be  much  better  explained  in  terms  of  divine 

'Auociated  Press  Dispatch,  November  27,  1959. 

Editor's  Note:  The  material  in  this  series  of  two  articles  on  this  subject  is 
treated  in  more  detail  in  a  forthcoming  book  of  approximately  six 
hundred  pages  entitled  The  Genesis  Flood,  to  be  published  in  August, 
1960,  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company,  Nutley, 
New  Jersey,  at  $6.50. 
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creation.  The  only  direct  evidence  for  evolution  is  that  from 
paleontology,  the  study  of  the  fossil  record.  The  Yale  geologist, 
Carl  Dunbar,  recognizes  this  when  he  says:  ‘‘Although  the 
comparative  study  of  living  animals  and  plants  may  give  very 
convincing  circumstantial  evidence,  fossils  provide  the  only 
historical  documentary  evidence  that  life  has  evolved  from 
simpler  to  more  complex  forms.*  Similarly,  the  geneticist 
Goldschmidt,  after  admitting  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  other 
evidences  for  evolution,  says :  “Fortunately,  there  is  a  science 
which  is  able  to  observe  the  progress  of  evolution  through  the 
history  of  our  earth.  Geology  traces  the  rocky  strata  of  our 
earth,  deposited  one  upon  another  in  the  past  geological  epochs 
through  hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  and  finds  out  their 
order  and  timing  and  reveals  organisms  which  lived  in  all 
these  periods.  Paleontology,  which  studies  the  fossil  remains, 
is  thus  enabled  to  present  organic  evolution  as  a  visible  fact.**' 

Thus  the  great  billion-year-long  drama  of  evolution  is 
supposedly  engraved  in  the  very  rocks  of  the  earth  as  a  fact 
of  history — plainly  contradicting  the  divinely  inspired  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  and  the  order  of  creation  as  recorded  by 
God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures! 

But,  “let  God  be  held  true,  but  every  man  a  liar”  (Rom. 
3 :4).  The  Christian  is  surely  entitled,  in  view  of  his  assurance 
of  the  full  divine  reliability  and  perspicuity  of  Scripture,  to 
raise  a  few  questions  about  the  real  significance  of  these 
fossils.  Just  how  and  when  were  the  various  rocks  formed, 
and  how  do  we  know?  How  are  different  rocks  dated  relative 
to  each  other?  Do  superposed  strata  really  exhibit  a  continu¬ 
ous  gradation  of  fossil  forms  tracing  the  gradual  evolution 
of  all  things?  Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  to  ask  such  ques¬ 
tions  of  those  who  are  authorities  in  these  matters  (as  they 
are  always  quick  to  remind  any  outsider  who  does),  but  the 
profound  importance  of  the  issue  nevertheless  demands  that 
we  do  so. 

The  method  of  dating  sedimentary  rocks  and  their  con¬ 
tained  fossils  is  clarified  by  the  following  statement,  from  a 
highly  qualified  European  geologist:  “The  only  chronometric 

*CarI  O.  Dunbar,  Historical  Geolofy,  1949,  p.  52. 

*R.  Goldschmidt,  “An  Introduction  to  a  Popularized  Sjrmpoiium  on  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  "Scientific  Monthly,  77:184,  October,  1953. 
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scale  applicable  in  geologic  history  for  the  stratigraphic 
classification  of  rocks  and  for  dating  geological  events  exactly 
is  furnished  by  the  fossils.  Owing  to  the  irreversibility  of 
evolution,  they  offer  an  unambiguous  time-scale  for  relative 
age  determinations  and  for  world-wide  correlations  of  rocks.'** 
In  other  words,  rocks  are  dated  purely  and  simply  by  means 
of  the  fossils  th^  contain.  The  guiding  principle  in  this 
method  of  dating  is  the  assumed  irreversibility  of  evolution, 
so  that  the  state  of  evolution  attained  by  the  creatures  en¬ 
tombed  in  the  strata  is  adequate  indication  of  the  "exact"  age 
of  the  rocks.  This  is  confirmed  by  two  prominent  American 
geologists:  "The  geologist  utilizes  knowledge  of  organic  evo¬ 
lution  as  preserved  in  the  fossil  record,  to  identify  and  corre¬ 
late  the  lithic  records  of  ancient  time."* 

Thus,  organic  evolution  is  assumed  as  a  known  /act  by 
paleontologists  in  building  up  their  geologic  time  scale,  rocks 
containing  simpler  fossils  being  dated  as  old  and  those  con¬ 
taining  more  complex  fossils  being  called  young.  Superposi¬ 
tion,  lithologic  composition  and  other  factors  are  of  secondary 
importance  in  assigning  a  date  to  a  given  rock  stratum.  No¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  there  found  a  continuous  vertical  se¬ 
quence  of  rocks  comprising  even  a  fair  segment  of  the 
supposed  100-mile  thidc  geologic  column.  The  latter  has  been 
built  up  by  hypothetical  superposition  of  rocks  from  all  over 
the  world,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  assumed  principle  of 
organic  evolution.  And  the  remarieable  thing  is  that  the  geo¬ 
logic  column  thus  erected  is  offered  as  the  one  factual  proof 
that  evolution  is  true!  This  would  seem  to  be  a  remarkable 
example  of  circular  reasoning.  The  British  geologist,  Rastall, 
admits  as  much,  when  he  says:  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  from 
a  strictly  philosophical  standpoint  geologists  are  here  arguing 
in  a  circle.  The  succession  of  organisms  has  been  determined 
by  a  study  of  their  remains  embedded  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
relative  ages  of  the  rocks  are  determined  by  the  remains  of 
organisms  that  they  contain."* 

But  geologists  maintain  that  the  system  has  proved  its 

*0.  H.  Schindewolf,  '‘Commenti  on  Some  Stratigraphic  Terms, '*  "Americmn 
Jouruml  e/  Scitntt,  255:394,  June,  1957. 

*0.  D.  Ton  Engeln  &  K.  E.  Caster,  Gnl90f,  1952,  p.  423. 

*R.  H.  Rastall,  “Geology,”  Encythftdi*  Britmmmicm,  1956,  X,  161. 
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validity  by  the  fact  that  it  has  worked  so  well,  serving  now 
for  over  a  hundred  years  as  the  chief  basis  of  geologic  dating 
and  correlation.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  fossils 
have  served  satisfactorily  in  this  capacity  and  they  do  exhibit, 
in  general,  a  graduation  from  simple  to  complex.  The  geolo¬ 
gists  and  paleontologists  who  utilize  this  geologic  time  scale 
are  intelligent  and  honest  men,  and  we  do  not  impugn  their 
motives  or  abilities  when  we  question  the  evcdutionary  and 
uniformitarian  interpretations  that  have  been  placed  on  their 
data. 

But  even  if  we  accept  the  geologic  time  scale  as  valid,  we 
find  therein  little  evidence  of  real  evolution.  The  gaps  that 
exist  between  the  biologic  families  in  the  present  world,  and 
even  to  a  considerable  extent  those  that  exist  between  genera 
and  species,  are  essentially  duplicated  in  the  fossil  record. 
The  paleontdogist  Simpson  has  recognized  this:  *Tn  spite  of 
these  examples,  it  remains  true,  as  every  paleontologist  knows, 
that  most  new  species,  genera,  and  families,  and  that  nearly 
all  categories  above  the  level  of  families,  appear  in  the  record 
suddenly,  and  are  not  led  up  to  by  known,  gradual,  completely 
continuous  transitional  sequences.”*  Simpson  was  speaking 
mainly  of  fossil  animals.  The  paleobotanist  Arnold  finds  the 
same  situation  true  with  respect  to  plant  evolution:  *Tt  has 
long  been  hoped  that  extinct  plants  will  ultimately  reveal  some 
of  the  stages  through  which  existing  groups  have  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  their  development,  but  it  must  be  freely 
admitted  that  this  aspiration  has  been  fulfilled  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  even  though  paleobotanical  research  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  As  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  phylogenetic  history  of  a  single  group 
of  modem  plants  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.”* 

Thus  do  innumerable  gape  exist  in  the  assumed  fossil  rec¬ 
ord  of  evolution,  even  though  evolution  has  been  the  main 
criterion  for  building  up  the  record. 

As  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  geologic  column  has  been  built  up,  numerous  anom¬ 
alies  and  contradictions  are  evident  in  it.  Laymen  generally 
have  the  impression  that  there  is  an  essentially  uniform  and 


*Gcorge  Gaylord  Simpaon,  Tkt  Mmj^r  F»mturt$  •/  EvlMti9n,  19SS,  p.  S60. 
*C.  A.  Arnold,  An  ImtrnduetUm  H  Paltohttnny,  1947,  p.  7. 
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complete  vertical  column  of  geologic  formations  around  the 
earth,  with  the  oldest  at  the  bottom  and  the  youngest  at  the 
top.  Geologists,  of  course,  realize  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
E.  M.  Spieker,  professor  of  geology  at  Ohio  State  University, 
says:  ‘‘Further,  how  many  geologists  have  pondered  the  fact 
that  lying  on  the  crystalline  basement  are  found  from  place 
to  place  not  merely  Cambrian,  but  rocks  of  all  ages?”* 

Not  only  are  the  lowest  formations  likely  to  be  composed 
of  rocks  of  any  age  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  but  the 
vertical  order  of  formations  at  any  one  site  may  consist  of 
any  combination  of  age  units,  with  rocks  of  any  age  lying  on 
top  of  those  of  any  other  age. 

The  most  anomalous  situation,  of  course,  is  when  rocks 
dated  as  old  are  found  lying  directly  over  those  dated  as  young. 
And  this  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  in  geology.'*  Such 
anomalous  sequences  are  rationalized  in  terms  of  great  earth 
movements  that  somehow  thrust  old  strata  up  and  over  those 
that  were  younger,  with  subsequent  erosion  removing  the 
younger  strata  still  resting  on  top  of  the  ‘‘thrust  block.”  And 
the  existence  of  these  remarkable  inversions  is  proved  by  the 
fossils.  ‘‘Of  course,  there  are  many  places  where  the  succession 
has  been  locally  inverted  by  folding  or  interrupted  by  faulting, 
but  such  exceptions  will  betray  themselves  in  the  evidences  of 
disturbance  and  in  the  unnatural  succession  of  the  fossils.”" 

Evidences  of  disturbance  are  sometimes  present  (as  they 
also  frequently  are  in  regions  where  the  fossils  appear  in 
their  ‘‘proper”  evolutionary  order)  and  sometimes  absent,  but 
the  real  basis  of  the  interpretation  is  the  inverted  sequence  of 
the  fossils,  (^physicists  have  difficulty  in  explaining  such 
events :  ‘‘Since  their  earliest  recognition,  the  existence  of  large 
overthrusts  has  presented  a  mechanical  paradox  that  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  resolved.  .  .  .  Consequently,  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  assumed,  the  pushing  of  a  thrust  block,  whose  length  is 

*£.  M.  Spieker,  “Mountain-Building  Chronology  and  Nature  of  Geologic 
Time-Scale,”  Bulletin,  American  Aisoeiation  of  Petroleum  Geologists, 
40:1805,  August,  1956. 

'*M.  King  Hubbeit  and  W.  W.  Rubey  give  an  extensive  listing  of  areas  of 
this  type,  “Role  of  Fluid  Pressure  in  the  Mechanics  of  Orerthrust 
Faulting,”  Bulletin,  GeologicsU  Society  of  America,  70:119-22,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1959. 

"Charles  Schuchert  and  C.  O.  Dunbar,  Outlines  of  Historical  Geology, 
1948,  p.  5. 
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of  the  order  of  30  kilometers  or  more,  along  a  horizontal  sur¬ 
face,  appears  to  be  a  mechanical  impossibility/"* 

And  the  only  need  for  contriving  explanations  for  "me¬ 
chanical  impossibilities’*  is  to  preserve  the  postulated  evolu¬ 
tionary  sequences  in  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  One  begins  to 
sense  that  the  fossil  record,  supposedly  the  best  documentation 
of  the  fact  of  organic  evolution,  in  actuality  is  a  record  of 
some  altogether  different  fact  of  history. 

From  the  perspective  of  Biblical  revelation,  we  would  say 
that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  is  really  in  the  basic  scientific 
doctrine  of  "uniformitarianism.”  This  is  the  doctrine  that  all 
past  changes  in  the  earth  and  its  components  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  terms  of  principles  and  processes  that  are  still 
operative  today — "the  present  is  the  key  to  the  past.”  The 
phenomena  of  erosion,  sedimentation,  radioactivity,  diastro- 
phism,  etc. — all  operating  in  essentially  the  same  fashion 
and  at  the  same  rates  as  at  present  —  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  explain  the  origin  and  formation  of  all  the  earth’s  geologic 
deposits,  and  indeed  finally  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
universe  itself.  "This  is  the  great  underlying  principle  of  mod¬ 
em  geology  and  is  known  as  the  principle  of  uniformitari¬ 
anism.  .  .  .  Without  the  principle  of  uniformitarianism  there 
could  hardly  be  a  science  of  geology  that  was  more  than  pure 
description.”'* 

The  concept  of  uniformity  in  present  processes  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  valid  and  is  absolutely  basic  to  the  scientifiic 
method.  But  when  present  processes  are  projected  backward 
(or  forward)  and  are  presumed  to  be  essentially  eternal  in 
duration  and  infinite  in  application,  then  conflict  with  Biblical 
revelation  is  inevitable.  According  to  the  inspired  account 
given  in  Genesis  1,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  everything 
in  it  was  completed  within  the  six-day  period  there  described. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  creative  days  are  to  be  interpreted 
literally  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  creation  was 
completed  (and  therefore  not  still  continuing),  and  this  fact 
was  memorialized  by  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  This  is 

‘*Hubbert  and  Rubey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122,  126.  The  hypothesie  of  these  au¬ 
thors  is  that  the  thrust  blocks  were  “floated”  into  place  by  means  of 
huge  internal  fluid  pressures. 

‘*W.  D.  Thornbury,  Pnnciplet  of  Geomorphology,  1954,  pp.  16*17. 
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strongly  emphasized  in  the  Genesis  record :  “Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made; 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it: 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God 
created  and  made.”  (Gen.  2:1-3;  cf.  Ex.  20:8-11;  Heb.  4:3-4, 
10). 

It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  the  present  processes  of 
nature  are  not  creative  processes,  because  the  whole  creation 
was  completed  at  that  time.  This,  of  course,  is  confirmed  by 
the  great  scientific  principle  of  mass  and  energy  conservation, 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  most  basic  and  best  estab¬ 
lished  of  all  scientific  laws.  There  is  no  creation  of  matter  or 
energy  now  taking  place  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  scientific 
measurements  are  concerned.  Consequently,  the  principle  of 
uniformity,  which  assumes  that  the  processes  by  which  the 
universe  and  the  earth  were  organized  into  their  present  forms 
are  the  same  processes  by  which  they  are  now  maintained, 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  explicit  statement  of  Scripture 
and  to  basic  scientific  law. 

Furthermore,  the  Edenic  curse,  pronounced  not  only  on 
man  but  also  on  the  physical  dominion  of  man  implies  that 
there  is  now  in  the  world  a  pervasive  principle  of  natural 
deterioration  and  disorganization.  This  principle  manifests 
itself  in  the  natural  order  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  the  law  that  “entropy”  (a  mathe¬ 
matical  measure  of  the  state  of  disorder  of  any  system)  must 
continuously  increase  as  long  as  the  system  receives  no  new 
organizing  energy  from  outside  itself.  The  physicist  Lindsay 
puts  it  thus :  “On  this  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  law  of  increasing  entropy,  is 
now  clear.  In  any  naturally  occurring  process,  the  tendency 
is  for  all  systems  to  proceed  from  order  to  disorder.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  trend  from  order  to  disorder  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  entropy  is  inexorable.  The  second  law  always  wins 
in  the  end.”**  The  two  laws  of  thermodynamics  are  as  nearly 
universal  in  application  as  any  laws  yet  known.  The  Harvard 

'*R.  B.  Liodtay,  “Entropy  Consumption  and  Values  in  Physical  Science,*' 
American  Scientist,  47:382,  September,  1959. 
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physicist,  Bridgman,  says  concerning  them: 

‘*The  two  laws  of  thermodynamics  are,  I  suppose,  accepted 
by  physicists  as  perhaps  the  most  secure  generalizations  from 
experience  we  have.  The  physicist  does  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  two  laws  to  any  concrete  physical  situation  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  nature  will  not  let  him  down.”'* 

And  these  two  laws  strongly  confirm  the  revealed  fact  of 
a  completed  creation  of  all  things,  originally  pronounced  “very 
good”  by  its  Creator,  but  since  fallen  into  a  state  of  “bondage 
to  decay”  (Rom.  8:21,  ASV).  Instead  of  uniformity  of  all 
things  since  the  “beginning  of  creation”  (2  Pet.  3:4),  there 
exists  a  profound  discontinuity  in  the  history  of  all  present 
natural  processes  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  creation. 

But  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the  true  significance 
of  the  geologic  formations,  in  particular  those  containing  the 
fossilized  remains  of  creatures  which  once  lived  on  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not  record  the  history  of  earth’s  evdution  into  its 
present  state,  just  what  do  they  record? 

The  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  suffering  and  death  entered 
the  world  as  a  result  of  Gk)d’s  curse  thereon  following  man’s 
sin  (Gen.  2:17;  3:17-19;  Rom.  6:12;  8:18-22;  1  Cor.  15:21; 
etc.).  The  fossil  record,  which  includes  both  men  and  animals, 
speaks  as  eloquently  of  death  in  earlier  times  as  the  daily 
obituary  columns  do  in  modem  times.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  geologic  column  does  not  record  the  history  of  creation, 
since  the  processes  by  which  the  strata  were  laid  down  were 
not  creative  processes  at  all,  but  rather  reveal  graphically 
the  fact  of  suffering  and  death  in  an  earth  now  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain,  under  bondage  to  the  principle  of  decay 
and  corruption.  Therefore,  they  must  have  been  deposited 
since  the  beginning  of  human  history,  and  this  can  only  mean 
that  they  were  laid  down  largely  under  sudden  and  catas¬ 
trophic  conditions  rather  than  under  gradual  and  uniformist 
conditions. 

These  considerations  lead  us  inexorably  back  to  the  great 
Flood  of  Genesis  as  the  agency  necessarily  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  fossil-bearing  rocks 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  This  tremendous  cataclysm,  accompanied 

"P.  W.  Bridgman,  “Reflection!  on  Thermodynamic!,”  American  Scientist, 
5:41:549,  October,  1955. 
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as  it  was  by  torrential  global  downpours  lasting  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  by  the  breaking-up  of  all  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  by  waters 
rolling  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  for  still  seventy- 
four  more  days,  and  by  many  other  uniquely  intense  hydro- 
logic  and  geophysical  phenomena,  marked  the  greatest  divine 
judgment  on  sin  and  therefore  the  greatest  visitation  of 
death  on  this  earth  since  the  world  began. 

We  have  already,  in  the  first  article  of  this  study,  shown 
that  Scripture  very  plainly  and  emphatically  teaches  that  the 
Flood  was  world-wide  in  extent,  both  anthropologically  and 
geographically.  The  local-flood  concept  may  placate  evolution¬ 
ists  to  some  extent,  but  it  denies  the  Word  of  God,  and  this 
is  a  poor  exchange.  And  if  the  Flood  was  universal,  and  if  the 
known  principles  of  hydrology  and  sedimentation  have  any 
meaning,  an  unprecedented  hydrodynamic  convulsion  of  this 
character  must  have  completely  broken  up  the  crustal  rocks 
and  soils  of  the  antediluvian  earth.  Furthermore,  it  must  have 
finally  redeposited  them  in  great  beds  of  sedimentary  strata 
which  soon  hardened  into  rock,  with  millions  of  animate  crea¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  (especially  those  inhabiting  the  seas  and 
lowlands)  entombed  within  them. 

Thus  the  very  rocks  of  the  earth  must  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  of  God’s  judgment  on  sin,  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  His 
Word.  Further,  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  frequent  Bib¬ 
lical  warning  of  a  still  greater  judgment  by  fire  yet  to 
come.  With  reference  to  the  scientific  study  of  earth  history, 
the  Flood  constitutes  such  a  great  gap  in  the  continuity  of 
even  those  natural  processes,  prevailing  since  the  end  of  the 
creation  period,  that  it  renders  invalid  any  method  of  geologi¬ 
cal  chronology  based  on  the  assumption  of  continuity. 

We  realize  that  this  conclusion  leads  one  into  numerous 
geological  problems  of  great  magnitude.  There  are  many  types 
of  geologic  formations  and  deposits  which  seem  superficially 
to  require  great  lengths  of  time  for  their  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  these  appearances  are  only  superficial,  b^ 
cause  the  phenomena  have  been  viewed  through  evolutionary 
and  uniformitarian  spectacles.  We  believe  it  is  quite  possible 
(in  fact,  it  must  be  so)  to  harmonize  all  the  real  geologic  data 
with  a  full  acceptance  of  the  Biblical  record  of  earth  history. 
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Although  long  and  intense  study  would  be  required  on  the 
part  of  many  evangelical  scientists  to  accomplish  such  a  task, 
its  potential  value,  both  for  true  science  and  for  Biblical 
Christianity,  would  abundantly  warrant  the  dedication  of 
many  Christian  scholars  to  this  purpose. 

Present  trends,  even  in  the  last  strongholds  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  indicate  a  real  danger  that  modem  intellectual 
uniformitarianism  and  evolutionism,  with  all  the  ills  that 
follow  in  their  train,  may  soon  dilute  and  dissipate  the  last 
vestiges  of  truly  Biblical  faith  on  the  earth.  But  an  awakened 
recognition  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  Genesis  Flood,  in 
its  true  nature  and  significance,  could  serve  a  mighty  evange¬ 
listic  and  purifying  purpose  in  the  world,  in  these  last  days. 


Problems  in  Psychology  and 
Aesthetics  in  Music 

By  Donald  P.  Hustad 

It  should  be  easy  to  understand  that  when  any  spiritual 
element  appears  in  the  service  of  the  church  use  can  degen¬ 
erate  into  misuse.  This  has  certainly  been  true  of  the  history 
of  the  church  and  its  use  of  the  arts,  and  this  is  why  church 
music  has  often  been  approached  as  a  problem.  During  the 
first  five  centuries  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conflict  over 
whether  or  not  hymns  of  human  composure  should  be  used, 
or  whether  the  holy  Scriptures  should  comprise  our  only  song. 
Most  Christian  leaders  in  that  day  felt  that  instrumental 
music  was  out  of  place  in  Christian  worship.  Some  even 
felt  that  all  melody  was  dangerous.  An  Egyptian  abbott 
named  Pambo,  in  the  early  fourth  century,  is  recorded  as 
wailing:  '‘Woe  is  upon  us,  O  son,  for  the  days  are  come  in 
which  monks  shall  relinquish  the  wholesome  food  given  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  seek  words  and  tunes.  What  repentance, 
what  tears  proceed  from  hymns?  What  repentance  can  there 
be  in  a  monk  who,  whether  situated  in  the  church  or  in  his 
cell,  lifts  up  his  voice  like  a  bull?”' 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  h}rmn  singing  by  the 
total  congregation  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  during 
the  first  five  centuries.  But  as  the  churches  grew  to  be  cathe¬ 
drals  and  the  liturgy  became  more  and  more  complex,  the 
clergy  more  powerful,  wealthy,  and  less  spiritual,  "in  the 
interest  of  an  orderly  and  dignified  service”  the  music  was 
given  over  to  the  priests  and  tiie  choir.  For  about  a  thousand 
years  the  voice  of  the  congregation  was  stilled  in  public  wor¬ 
ship.  True,  many  of  our  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  come  from 
this  period,  but  they  were  bom  in  the  cloisters,  and  are  often 
the  result  of  the  personal  worship  of  some  great  spirit  such 
as  John  of  Damascus,  or  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  the  Reformation  again  freed 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  it  the  second  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “A  Spiritual  Ministry  of 
of  Music,”  given  November  10-13,  1959,  at  the  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary,  by  Mr.  Hustad. 

'Gustave  Reese,  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  66. 
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the  tongue  of  the  congregation.  It  was  Martin  Luther’s  con¬ 
viction  that  every  believer  is  a  priest  unto  God;  this  should 
help  us  understand  his  stated  purpose  to  give  the  Bible  and 
the  hymn  book  to  the  people  in  their  own  language,  ”so  that 
God  might  speak  to  them  directly  through  His  Word  and  so 
that  they  might  answer  Him  directly  in  song  of  praise.” 
Somewhat  later  in  the  same  century,  John  Galvin  discarded 
the  Latin  hymn  and  introduced  the  singing  of  metrical  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Psalms.  Although  Calvin’s  philosophy  of  music 
was  not  so  broad  as  that  of  his  German  contemporary  (and 
history  has  proved  Luther  to  be  right),  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  later  in  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  congre¬ 
gational  songs  provided  much  of  the  impetus  for  the  revival 
of  Biblical  thought  and  action  which  we  know  as  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  in  Ger¬ 
many,  congregational  singing  again  had  largely  disappeared. 
The  great  German  hynm  form,  the  chorale,  was  rapidly  being 
replaced  by  highly  developed  art  forms  sung  by  the  choir. 
It  is  not  just  coincidental  that  at  the  same  time  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  church  was  beset  with  cold  formalism,  and  with  a  cultism 
which  caused  much  concern.  The  revival  which  followed  de¬ 
rived  from  the  devotion  of  the  Pietists.  All  of  us  feel  a  kin¬ 
ship  to  their  emphasis  on  the  need  for  intimate  and  persmial 
spiritual  experience,  rather  than  a  sacramental  faith.  Pietism 
brought  with  it  a  flood  of  new  songs  reflecting  this  new  con¬ 
cept  It  is  quite  apparent  that  pietist  h3rmns  are  clearly 
related  in  subject  matter  and  in  treatment  to  the  oft«i- 
criticized  gospel  hymns  of  today.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly 
had  the  same  weaknesses  of  excessive  emotion,  narrow  exclu- 
sivism,  and  anthropomorphism  in  expressing  the  rdationship 
of  the  worshipper  to  his  Lord. 

In  England,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity  experienced  another  revival  under  the  ministry  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Charles  Wesley  wrote  6500  hymns, 
and  his  brother  John  served  as  compiler  and  publisher.  In 
Wales,  the  great  revival  of  the  same  era  brought  a  flood  of 
songs  by  William  Williams,  Howell  Harris,  and  others.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  most 
manifest  in  the  singing  of  the  Welsh  revivals.  A  preacher 
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would  not  be  surprised  or  disappointed  to  have  his  sermon 
interrupted  by  an  impromptu  song,  started  by  a  miner  in  an 
obscure  section  of  the  balcony.  The  message  and  the  spirit  of 
the  song  would  so  sweep  the  congregation  that  believers  would 
be  revived,  and  sinners  brought  into  subjection  to  the  power 
of  God. 

But  once  again  revival  fires  waned,  and  during  the  early 
nineteenth  century  hymn  singing  and  spiritual  life  in  the 
English  church  had  declined  to  another  low  ebb.  In  our  own 
country  the  Sunday  School  movement  was  just  developing. 
William  B.  Bradbury  saw  the  need  of  new,  fresh  hymns, 
couched  in  phrases  which  children  would  understand  and  en¬ 
joy,  to  express  the  faith  of  youthful  believers.  Soon  these  chil¬ 
dren’s  hymns  were  collected  in  song  books  and  used  by  adults 
as  well.  In  America  and  later  in  Britain,  the  new  crop  of 
evangelists  headed  by  Moody  and  Sankey  introduced  the 
popular  gospel  hymn  with  its  direct  and  evangelistic  text,  its 
tuneful  melody,  its  catchy  rhythm,  and  simple  harmony.  Once 
again  the  revival  of  heart  religion  was  accompanied  by  its 
own  outpouring  of  song,  this  time  a  simple,  almost  amateur¬ 
ish,  expression  of  personal  faith  and  everyday  Christian 
experience. 

Our  own  Christian  musical  culture  is  largely  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  gospel  song  movement,  now  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old.  It  may  be  helpful  to  note  changes  within 
this  period,  and  the  development  of  the  form  which  we  usually 
call  the  gospel  song.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  usually 
simple,  and  though  it  partook  of  Biblical  truth  it  was  not 
usually  couched  in  theological  or  Scriptural  phrases.  Good 
examples  are  “My  Hope  Is  Built”*  (Edward  Mote)  and  “He 
Leadeth  Me”  (Joseph  Gilmore). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  new  type  of 
gospel  hymn  shows  a  stronger  doctrinal  emphasis,  and  a 
clearer  relationship  to  Scripture.  This  outpouring  of  song 
was  released  through  the  ministry  of  R.  A.  Torrey,  J.  B. 
Chapman,  and  Charles  Alexander,  and  gave  us  such  hymns 
as  “Only  a  Sinner”  (James  M.  Gray)  and  “Complete  in 
Thee”  (Aaron  Wolfe). 

*’nie  reader  it  encouraged  to  read  these  hymns.  They  may  be  found  in 
most  modem  evangelical  hymnals. 
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The  last  great  evangelistic  effort  before  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  was  that  of  Billy  Sunday,  with  his  songleader  Homer 
Rodeheaver.  I  hope  it  is  objective  criticism  to  say  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  low  point  of  gospel  hymnody,  with  the  most 
emphasis  on  personal  experience  and  emotion,  and  the  least 
inclusion  of  theological  and  Scriptural  truth.  “Since  Jesus 
Came  Into  My  Heart”  (R.  H.  McDaniel)  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  and  “Every  Cloud  Will  Wear  a  Rainbow  If  Your 
Heart  Keeps  Right”  (Lizzie  De  Armond)  is  probably  the 
worst. 

What  then  is  the  standard  of  the  musical  culture  that 
characterizes  our  churches  in  1959?  What  is  the  situation 
faced  by  the  young  musician  who  seeks  to  serve  the  church 
today?  Where  are  we  in  the  constant  succession  of  spiritual 
revival  and  decline? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  congregational 
song  our  diet  is  badly  unbalanced.  In  regard  to  preaching,  we 
expect  Christians  to  grow  up  to  assimilate  the  strong  meat 
of  God’s  Word.  In  musical  expression  we  expect  to  remain  on 
a  milk  diet — ^the  simple  songs  which  first  won  us  to  Christ 
and  first  fed  our  fledgling  spirits.  In  some  places  the  musical 
diet  is  more  like  cream  puffs  or  cotton  candy.  Perhaps  it  en¬ 
genders  both  musical  and  spiritual  indigestion. 

The  status  quo  (someone  has  said  ’‘that  is  Latin  for  the  mess 
we  are  in”)  is  more  accidental  than  purposeful.  In  the  early 
days  of  nineteenth-century  evangelism,  the  gospel  songs  were 
gathered  together  in  a  single  book,  placed  in  the  ipew  along¬ 
side  the  regular  church  hymnal,  and  used  for  youth  meetings, 
the  midweek  prayer  service,  and  the  evangelistic  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  century  we  have  seen  an  exodus  of  many 
churches  from  their  denominational  associations.  As  they 
leave  the  fellowship  of  parent  denominations,  the  publica¬ 
tions,  including  the  denominational  hymnbook,  are  left  behind. 
The  new  fellowships  which  emerge  are  left  without  hsonnal; 
their  only  hynmic  resources  are  found  in  the  little  songbook 
which  was  never  intended  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  church. 

In  many  churches  today,  the  standard  historic  hymns  of 
doctrine,  of  worship,  and  adoration  are  almost  unknown.  If 
they  sing  any  hymns  at  all,  their  knowledge  is  usually  limited 
to  “Come  Thou  Almighty  King,”  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  “Love 
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Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling:,’’  and  possibly  “0  Worship  the 
Kinsr,  All  Glorious  Above." 

Perhaps  this  bit  of  recent  church  history  helps  to  explain 
why  the  phrases  “gospel  song*’  and  “gospel  music"  have  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  evangelicalism  and  our  ministers  and 
their  congregations  have  a  suspicion  that  only  the  form  known 
as  “gospel  music"  contains  the  gospel.  I  wonder  how  they 
evaluate  this  hymn  of  Joseph  Hart : 

Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched,  weak  and 
wounded,  sick  and  sore; 

Jesus  ready  stands  to  save  you,  full  of  pity, 
joined  with  power: 

He  is  able.  He  is  able.  He  is  able, 

He  is  willing,  doubt  no  more;  He  is  willing, 
doubt  no  more. 

Lo!  th’incamate  God,  ascended,  pleads  the 
merit  of  His  blood; 

Venture  on  Him,  venture  wholly;  let  no 
other  trust  intrude: 

None  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus, 

Can  do  helpless  sinners  good;  can  do  helpless 
sinners  good. 

Is  this  not  a  more  powerful  and  more  Biblical  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  than  is  found  in  most  of  our  gospel  songs 
even  though  it  was  written  in  the  eighteenth  century? 

In  our  own  day  the  phrase  “gospel  music"  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  “sacred"  song.  Today’s  “gospel 
singers"  are  often  associated  with  jazz  festivals  both  in  name 
and  substance.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  in  the  southland 
“gospel  sings"  on  Saturday  night  are  not  in  any  sense  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  association  is  a  dubious  one  for  believers.  It  is 
frightening  to  see  this  tidal  wave  moving  north  with  consid¬ 
erable  success! 

It  also  seems  apparent  that  “gospel  music"  may  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  road.  In  our  day  there  seems  to  be 
little  interest  in  congregational  song.  Most  of  the  new  songs 
are  “specials,"  either  witJi  a  western  flavor  or  in  ballad  form. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  text  is  not  usually  Biblical.  One  of 
the  most  popular  contains  these  phrases: 

“Have  faith,  hope  and  charity. 
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That's  the  way  to  live  successfully.  .  .  . 

Do  good  to  your  enemies. 

And  the  Lord  above  you’re  sure  to  please. 

How  do  I  know?  The  Bible  tells  me  so.”* 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  really  the  message  of  God’s  Word. 
In  bygone  days,  our  hymns  were  written  by  ministers  and 
theologians.  This  may  be  the  price  we  pay  for  the  assumption 
that  anyone  can  write  a  gospel  song. 

One  of  the  knottiest  problems  facing  us  in  our  choice  of 
music  in  the  church  has  to  do  with  the  psychological  strength 
or  power  of  sound  as  it  becomes  art  in  music.  We  learn  in  a 
study  of  aesthetics  that  all  art  is  one  of  three  things:  imita¬ 
tion,  expression,  or  a  form  of  play.  Music  that  is  imitative 
we  call  “program  music”  —  using  tone  it  tells  a  story,  as  in 
Schubert’s  art  song  Der  Erlkonig  or  Berlioz’s  Symphonie 
Fantastique;  or  paints  a  picture,  as  in  Respighi’s  Fountains 
of  Rome  or  Debussy’s  piano  solo  Fireworks.  Music  that  is  play 
would  be  anything  that  we  enjoy  purely  as  sound  and  activity 
— the  singing  of  rounds  or  folksongs,  or  listening  to  a  band. 

It  is  the  second  category,  music  that  is  expressive,  that 
includes  all  the  worthy  forms  that  will  contribute  to  Christian 
experience.  Church  music  of  this  type  seeks  to  evoke  the  sub¬ 
jective — emotions  and  responses,  feelings  and  inarticulate 
thoughts,  attitudes  and  convictions.  We  must  remember  that 
church  music  cannot  be  considered  a  pure  art — it  is  an 
instrumental  art,  an  applied  or  functional  art.  It  must  be 
judged  as  to  whether  or  not  it  serves  its  purpose  and  performs 
its  function  in  the  church.  When  this  expression  of  emotion 
is  added  to  a  text,  we  may  expect  that  the  musical  vehicle  will 
fit  the  text,  enhance  it,  clarify  it,  dramatize  it.  Have  you  ever 
asked  yourself — why  sing  the  hymns  instead  of  just  reading 
them?  Why  sing  an  anthem?  What  does  the  music  do  that 
words  alone  cannot  do?  Music  gives  life,  meaning  and  emotion 
to  c(dd  words. 

All  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
Isaiah  9 :16  which  is  prc^hetic  of  the  coming  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Messiah,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  bare  prose 
it  is  thrilling  to  hear  and  to  understand :  “For  unto  us  a  child 

*“The  Bible  Tells  Me  So,”  by  Dale  Evan*  Rogers,  recorded  in  Wonderful 
Sunday  School  Farorites,  RCA  1022. 
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is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder:  and  His  Name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.”  But  I  am  sure  its  meaning  was  never  so 
real,  so  thrilling  to  the  heart  of  the  believer,  as  when  he  hears 
it  in  that  great  chorus  from  the  Messiah,  by  George  Frederick 
Handel.  The  rhythm  and  melody  exactly  fits  the  words — we 
call  it  good  declamation.  The  harmony  is  very  strong,  in  fact 
every  strong  beat  is  what  we  call  a  tonic  chord,  the  first  chord 
of  the  key,  and  this  strength  bears  out  the  impression  of  the 
character  and  the  names  of  our  Lord,  the  second  figure  of  a 
transcendent  Godhead. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  Luther’s  adaptation  of  Psalm  46, 
“A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God.”  The  melody  we  know,  and 
which  Luther  himself  wrote,  expresses  the  invincibility  of 
Jehovah  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  same  can  be  true  of  a  gospel  hymn.  Phoebe  Knapp’s 
music  and  Fanny  Crosby’s  text  find  a  happy  marriage  in 
“Blessed  Assurance!  Jesus  is  Mine!  Oh  what  a  foretaste  of 
glory  divine!” 

Whenever  music  and  text  come  together  in  this  way,  when 
they  match  so  well,  music  best  performs  its  function  of  giving 
expression,  meaning,  and  emotion  to  the  text.  But  when  the 
marriage  is  not  such  a  happy  one,  the  effect  is  quite  different. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  the  gospel  song  saw 
its  heyday  and  when  it  was  contributing  so  much  to  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaigns  of  Moody  and  Torrey,  it  became  the  vogue 
to  set  everything  to  a  gospel  hymn  tune,  with  its  happy,  sing¬ 
able  melody,  and  its  catchy  rhythm.  Some  of  the  results  are 
amusing,  and  some  are  even  tragic. 

“Come  We  That  Love  the  Lord”  is  a  great  hymn  of  Isaac 
Watts,  who  died  in  1760,  and  he  could  hardly  be  called  a 
gospel  song  composer.  In  about  1880  Rev.  Robert  Lowry  set 
it  to  a  gospel  hymn  tune  and  added  the  chorus,  “We’re  March¬ 
ing  to  Zion.”  The  stanzas  do  not  bother  me  too  much ;  the  song 
is  one  of  joy,  a  challenge  to  sing  and  praise,  and  the  present 
future  blessings  of  a  Christian.  But  I  have  always  wondered 
how  we  could  march  to  Zion  in  a  waltz  rhythm.  Try  marching 
to  the  tune.  You  can  swagger  and  sway,  but  you  cannot  march. 

Isaac  Watt’s  great  hymn  “Alas !  And  Did  My  Saviour  Bleed” 
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has  suffered  much  the  same  fate.  This  is  one  of  our  richest 
expressions  of  a  believer’s  sorrow  because  of  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  his  Lord. 

“Alas!  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed?  And  did  my 
Sovereign  die? 

Would  He  devote  that  sacred  head  for  such  a  worm  as  I? 

Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide,  and  shut  his  glories  in, 

When  Christ,  the  mighty  Maker,  died  for  man, 
the  creature’s  sin.’’ 

I  realize  that  the  refrain  added  by  Ralph  Hudson  is  a 
testimony  and  is  in  a  happier  mood ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  jogging  rhythm  of  the  gospel  music  setting  is  much  too 
happy  to  set  forth  properly  the  meaning  of  this  penitential 
text. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  music  can  be  too  pretty,  too  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  too  distracting,  for  any  proper  association 
with  a  spiritual  text?  I  have  often  wondered  if  this  is  true  of 
the  song  our  youth  enjoy  so  much,  “More  Like  the  Master’’ 
(Charles  H.  Gabriel).  The  text  is  quite  worthy,  but  the  music 
soars  and  floats  along  so  entertainingly  that  I  have  trouble 
keeping  my  mind  on  the  words. 

It  should  be  obvious  what  happens  when  music  and  text 
are  so  mismatched.  Whenever  music  is  not  the  servant  of  the 
words,  it  is  the  master.  Is  this  one  reason  why  so  much  of  the 
singing  in  our  services  is  not  meaningful?  Is  this  the  reason 
why,  when  we  ask  someone  if  he  knows  a  hymn,  he  will  start 
to  hum  a  tune?  Do  we  not  know  that  a  hymn  is  a  text,  and 
that  its  raison  d’etre  is  its  spiritual  meaning? 

Music  for  the  sacred  purposes  can  indeed  be  a  little  treach¬ 
erous.  It  is  very  easy  to  confuse  the  emotional  communication 
of  the  art  with  a  spiritual  experience.  We  fear  that  many 
times  an  audience’s  emotions  are  moved  by  the  melody,  the 
harmony  and  the  rh3rthm  of  a  hymn  or  an  anthem,  while  the 
truth  of  what  we  were  singing  has  never  reached  them.  This 
is  why  the  Apostle  Paul  reminded  us  in  1  Corinthians  14 :15, 
“I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  under¬ 
standing  also.’’  Singing  “with  the  spirit’’  means  that  music 
is  an  emotional  language,  and  music  both  moves  and  satisfies 
the  emotions.  Singing  “with  the  understanding”  means  that 
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emotion  should  derive  from  a  coherent  awareness  of  eternal 
truth. 

This  is  the  reason  we  church  musicians  may  be  dissatis- 
fied  when  a  listener  says  “I  enjoyed  the  music.”  This  is  why 
a  “concert  of  sacred  music”  is  a  paradox — can  it  be  a  per¬ 
formance,  and  still  a  spiritual  experience?  This  is  why  we  are 
less  than  jubilant  even  when  a  church-goer  says  “I  received 
blessing  from  the  music  today,”  or  “so-and-so  sings  from  the 
heart.”  We  understand  that  the  emotional  experience  induced 
by  a  melody,  a  harmony,  or  even  the  tone  color  of  the  human 
voice  may  be  interpreted  as  singing  “from  the  heart,”  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  genuine  spiritual  experience  and 
blessing. 

Saying  it  boldly  and  baldly,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  have 
our  music  described  as  inspiring  or  thrilling.  These  are  psy¬ 
chological  terms,  not  spiritual.  To  the  properly  oriented 
Christian  musician,  sacred  music  must  either  be  impressive 
or  expressive.  If  it  is  impressive,  it  is  prophetic;  it  preaches 
the  gospel  just  as  surely  as  the  minister  who  occupies  the 
pulpit.  If  it  is  expressive,  it  provides  a  medium  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  worship  his  God  or  to  state  his  Christian  faith.  Like 
the  pastor,  we  would  rather  hear,  “the  anthem,  the  congre¬ 
gational  hymn  or  the  solo  spoke  to  my  heart  this  morning.  It 
lifted  my  heart  in  worship;  it  challenged  me  to  live  differently 
in  the  days  ahead.” 

Here  is  another  startling  truth  about  music.  This  glorious 
art  is  not  of  itself  either  spiritual  or  unspiritual.  Hear  this 
carefully,  the  rhythm  and  harmonies  of  jazz  are  not  of  them¬ 
selves  sinful;  and  the  music  of  “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God”  is  not  of  itself  virtuous  or  spiritual.  It  is  only  so  by 
association.  A  native  of  an  obscure  part  of  Asia,  hearing  them 
both  for  the  first  time,  would  find  them  only  strange.  He  would 
miss  completely  the  lascivious  quality  of  some  jazz.  He  would 
not  understand  that  to  our  ears  the  melody  written  by  Martin 
Luther  conveys  the  feeling  of  the  strength  and  power  of  a 
God  who  is  our  fortress.  In  his  culture,  these  same  attributes 
would  be  properly  expressed  with  a  completely  different  mel¬ 
ody,  probably  even  in  a  different  scale. 

There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  caution  in  this  matter 
of  association.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
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use  melodies  whose  associations  will  detract  from  the  mes¬ 
sage.  It  is  true  that  gospel  song  writers  in  the  nineteenth 
century  copied  the  style  of  the  folk  song  melodies  of  the  day. 
In  at  least  once  instance,  the  original  song  was  used;  many 
of  us  remember  singing  the  text  **Gone  from  my  heart  the 
world  and  all  its  charm"  to  the  melody  of  "Old  Black  Joe," 
by  Stephen  Foster.  If  you  had  never  heard  the  original  song 
it  wouldn’t  bother  you,  but  a  good  many  people  found  that  the 
tune  brought  back  the  words  "I’se  cornin’,  I’se  cornin’,  for 
my  head  is  bendin’  low ;  I  hear  those  voices  gently  callin’  OF 
Black  Joe."  It  may  be  that  this  is  one  reason  gospel  song  has 
not  survived  the  ravages  of  time. 

We  must  admit  that  an  Italian  street  song  melody  by  di 
Capua  fits  the  text  "0  how  I  love  him,  how  I  adore  him" 
reasonably  well.  But  many  people  will  not  hear  the  gospel 
text  at  all ;  it  is  crowded  out  by  "0  sole  mio"  and  the  scene  of 
an  Italian  singer  and  orchestra  at  those  lovely  sidewalk  cafes. 
Another  popular  gospel  solo  entitled  "Come  unto  Me,"  ends 
with  the  words  "Come,  come,  come  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
But  to  many  people  the  melody,  borrowed  from  "The  Choco¬ 
late  Soldier"  (Strauss),  says  nothing  but  "Come,  come,  I  love 
you  only;  come,  hero  mine!" 

Certain  rhythms  and  harmonies  also  attain  a  particular 
character  and  convey  certain  ideas  by  association.  For  the 
past  thirty  and  more  years,  the  practice  of  gospel  broadcast¬ 
ing  has  brought  us  into  contact  with  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  which  is  predominantly  influenced  by  the  techniques  of 
Broadway,  of  show  business.  It  is  understandable  that  our 
techniques  would  have  to  conform  somewhat  to  the  medium 
we  have  chosen  to  use  for  communication.  But  does  our  radio 
music  need  to  include  all  the  harmonies,  all  the  rhythms,  and 
all  the  arranging  tricks  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood?  We 
were  probably  encouraged  in  our  slightly  pagan  practice  by 
the  examples  of  show-business  individuals  who,  having  found 
faith  in  Christ,  were  transplanted  immediately  to  the  gospel 
platform,  and  encouraged  by  well-meaning  Christian  leaders 
to  give  their  talent  and  sometimes  unsanctified  techniques  to 
the  Lord’s  service. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  this  dilemma  is  not  partly 
the  result  of  a  philosophy  of  (Christian  living  and  our  rela- 
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tionship  to  entertainment  that  is  unrealistic.  Christians  have 
sometimes  denied  themselves  elements  of  recreation  which  of 
themselves  are  not  necessarily  bad.  There  is  a  release  to  pent- 
up  emotions  that  comes  from  dramatic  activity  or  from  whole¬ 
some,  but  secular  music.  We  have  said  “no,”  but  the  desire  for 
it  continues.  Is  this  one  reason  why  we  look  for  an  experience 
in  church  which  has  elements  of  pleasure,  of  enjoyment?  Is  it 
possible  that  if  we  had  satisfied  the  need  for  music  that  is 
“play,”  we  would  be  content  in  God’s  house  with  music  that 
is  truly  expressive  of  God’s  truth?  Is  this  the  reason  for  the 
enjoyment  that  comes  from  the  negro  spiritual  and  the  “west¬ 
ern”  gospel  song,  neither  of  which  is  a  native  expression  to 
most  of  us,  and  which,  I  imagine,  is  more  pleasure  than 
spiritual  food. 

And  what  about  the  new  development — sacred  concerts? 
The  occasion  is  formal,  the  atmosphere  that  of  the  concert 
hall.  Everybody  pays  admission.  We  are  not  too  concerned 
with  the  question  “Was  there  genuine  spiritual  power  in  the 
music  on  that  occasion?”  Many  would  say  they  were  “blessed.” 
It  is  not  impossible  that  someone  was  converted  listening  to 
it.  But  what  does  it  mean  to  the  everyday  ministry  of  music 
in  the  church?  Is  this  apt  to  teach  us  to  expect  that  our  hymns, 
our  anthems,  and  our  special  songs  will  “teach,  admonish,  and 
express  grace  in  the  heart”  (Col.  3:16)?  Is  teaching,  admon¬ 
ishing,  or  any  other  prophetic  ministry  in  the  church  a  pleas¬ 
urable  thing?  Is  not  the  Word  of  God  a  two-edged  sword,  even 
when  couched  in  the  text  of  a  hymn? 

Today’s  recording  industry  poses  another  problem.  Hi-fi, 
stereo,  woofers  and  tweeters  have  invaded  the  church  music 
field,  and  many  of  us  have  been  swept  along  with  the  trend. 
There  is  a  new  professional  field  in  music  today:  the  sacred 
music  recording  artist  or  arranger.  “I  Need  Thee  Every 
Hour”  and  “Abide  with  Me”  are  getting  the  full  symphonic 
treatment.  We  should  be  reminded  that  “familiarity  breeds 
contempt”  even  in  sacred  music.  We  turn  on  the  record  player 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  revel  in  the  atmosphere  the  arranger 
has  created  for  us,  in  the  harmonies  and  the  instrumentation 
he  has  used.  When  sacred  music  becomes  pleasure,  play,  and 
recreation  for  us,  then  it  loses  much  of  its  spiritual  power 
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when  heard  in  the  simpler,  and  perhaps  more  fitting  settings 
in  the  church  service. 

Increasingly,  this  searching  for  pleasure  in  sacred  music 
is  resulting  in  “spectatorism”  in  God’s  house.  Undoubtedly 
we  are  also  influenced  by  television;  today  Americans  would 
rather  sit  and  be  entertained  than  to  provide  a  more  healthy 
recreation  for  themselves.  The  do-it-yourself  trend  has  not 
reached  the  area  of  church  music,  and  we  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  our  Protestant  heritage  of  singing  for  our¬ 
selves  as  a  congregation.  Years  ago,  four  congregational 
hymns  were  considered  the  minimum  for  a  morning  worship 
service.  Nowadays  two  is  probably  maximum,  one  is  more 
common  practice. 

But  what  does  this  all  mean  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the 
church?  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  culture,  of  taste?  A.  W. 
Tozer,  editor  of  the  Alliance  Witness  and  for  years  a  pastor, 
says :  “The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  Christian 
faith  can  be  made  acceptable  to  the  common  people  only  by 
expressing  it  in  the  cultural  and  aesthetic  idiom  of  the  man 
on  the  street.  This  error  has  been  used  to  justify  the  ram¬ 
bunctious  jollification  that  passes  for  true  religion  in  many 
places.  The  same  error  has  brought  religious  ballad  singing 
to  evangelical  meetings,  so  that  it  is  now  not  uncommon  to 
hear  in  these  gatherings  the  same  songs  that  were  heard  the 
night  before  emanating  from  the  old  hayloft  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  hot  trumpets  and  screaming  fiddles. 

“The  talk-down-to-the  masses  heresy  is  one  that  is  not 
easy  to  destroy  because  it  gives  a  lift  to  the  self-love  of  those 
who  do  the  talking  down  and  because  it  enables  the  perform¬ 
ers  to  get  a  big  hand  from  the  listeners.  But  it  is  psycho¬ 
logically  unsound  and  wholly  false  to  the  Scriptures  and  to 
the  history  of  the  Christian  religion. 

“When  Christ  came  to  earth  He  was  rece.^red  gladly  by  the 
common  people,  and  the  quality  of  His  ministry  to  them  is 
revealed  in  the  Gospels.  Every  word,  every  act  was  simple, 
sincere,  and  dignified.  He  never  felt  He  had  to  become  light 
to  be  understood. 

“The  whole  New  Testament  breathes  the  same  spirit.  The 
apostles  never  descended  to  the  people;  they  so  preached  to 
bring  the  people  up  to  Christian  standards.  Paul  sewed  tents 
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to  pay  expenses,  but  he  never  clowned  to  draw  crowds.  He 
became  all  things  to  all  men  but  he  never  lost  the  serious, 
deep  earnest  tone  from  his  message  and  deportment.*** 

Thorwald  W.  Bender,  of  Easthem  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  recently  said  that  ‘*too  much  contemporary  Gospel 
music  represents  what  must  be  called  Jesus-worship.***  Hynm> 
ody  that  limits  itself  to  the  praise  of  the  Son  does  not  give 
us  the  Godhead  of  Biblical  revelation.  After  all,  Jesus  pointed 
out  that  **the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.** 

Again,  Bender  reminds  us  of  the  sola  gratia  truth  when 
he  says:  ** Whenever  man  regards  God  as  someone  he  found 
and  is  able  to  manipulate,  appease  or  cajole,  man  loses  the 
capacity  for  worship.  A  Christian  awareness  of  God's  grace 
always  includes  a  deep  appreciation  of  God’s  greatness.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  can  so  quickly  dry  up  the  fountain¬ 
heads  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration  in  the  heart  of 
man  than  the  glib  twaddle  about  a  God  reduced  by  crude 
anthropomorphisms  or  false  intimacies.  Here,  to  our  mind, 
we  get  secularization  of  religion  at  its  worst.*** 

So  many  times,  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  we  tend  to 
emphasize  the  omissions  in  our  practice,  thereby  giving  a 
one-sided  impression.  Some  of  our  readers  are  guessing,  **He 
dislikes  gospel  music  of  all  kinds.  He  would  throw  out  all  the 
gospel  songs,  and  limit  our  singing  to  hymns.**  This  is  not  the 
place  to  repeat  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  on  gospel 
songs.  Let  us  defend  them  for  a  moment. 

A  clear  definition  of  this  particular  heritage  of  ours  is 
difficult.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gospel  song  is  usually  sub¬ 
jective,  with  an  emphasis  on  human  experience  and  a  result¬ 
ing  testimony  or  challenge.  The  music  associated  with  it  has 
a  bright,  singable  melody,  a  very  simple  harmony  and  often 
a  lilting  or  catchy  rhythm.  Oddly  enough,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
some  great  hjrmns  of  objective  worship  have  been  set  to 
gospel  song  music.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  sub¬ 
jective  expressions  of  faith  set  to  standard,  solid  hymn  tunes. 
Throughout  all  of  Christian  history,  wherever  the  em- 

*A.  W.  Tozer,  “The  Blight  of  Hillbillyitm  in  Religion,”  Allianet  Wttkly, 
89:41:4,  October  13,  1954. 

*Thorwald  W.  Bender,  “Theological  Concepts  for  Corporate  Christian 
Worship,”  paper  of  the  National  Church  Music  Fellowship,  no  date. 
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phasis  has  been  on  simple,  personal  faith  rather  than  sacra¬ 
mental  salvation,  there  has  been  a  flowering  of  this  type  of 
song.  The  Pietists  of  Germany,  and  later  of  Scandinavia, 
created  their  own.  It  even  existed  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  although  the  accompanying  melody  was  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  carping  criticism  of  the 
church  musician  who  does  not  share  our  evangelical  faith. 
We  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  snide  comments  of  the  sacra- 
mentalists,  or  the  higher  critic  who  has  not  himself  known 
crisis  Christian  experience.  Ours  is  an  everyday,  ‘ncnow  so, 
say  so"  faith.  We  believe  in  assurance  of  salvation,  that  we 
can  “know  whom  we  have  believed”  (2  Tim.  1:12).  We  believe 
that  part  of  faith  is  witnessing.  “Let  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  say  so”  (Ps.  107 :2).  “For  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  be  saved”  (Rom.  10:9-10).  We  also  believe  that 
Christian  faith  properly  bears  its  impact  on  everyday  life,  in 
the  home,  the  school,  the  factory. 

The  genius  of  gospel  music  is  its  simplicity — its  artless 
rhyming  and  its  simple,  almost  amateurish  music.  There  is 
an  unmistakable  kinship  between  its  emotional  expression 
and  our  traditional  concept  of  Christian  experience.  We  can 
expect  appropriate  music  to  express  the  majesty  of  Gk>d,  and 
our  humility  and  awe,  as  we  come  to  worship  Him  in  the 
Sunday  service.  We  can  also  understand  the  need  of  a  simpler 
song  of  Christian  testimony  that  aptly  meets  the  needs  of  the 
housewife  singing  over  the  dishpan  and  the  laborer  whistling 
at  his  lathe. 

Our  plea  is  rather  for  balance.  We  need  songs  of  testimony, 
of  simple  faith,  and  of  invitation;  but  we  also  need  hymns 
of  worship,  of  doctrine,  and  of  admonition.  We  enjoy  the  fel¬ 
lowship  that  comes  through  sharing  the  gospel  solo;  but  we 
also  need  the  moment  of  exaltation  in  moving  worship  of 
God. 

Frank  Gaebelein  puts  it  this  way:  “Let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding.  It  is  not  Gospel  hymns  that  are  in  question. 
When  it  comes  to  them  and  their  more  formal  companions, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  *either-or’  but  of  ‘both-and.’  Each  has  its 
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place  according  to  the  kind  of  service  being  conducted.”’ 

Our  plea  is  also  for  discrimination.  There  are  many  fine, 
strong  songs  of  the  gospel  music  era — songs  that  are  Biblical, 
doctrinal,  and  proper.  We  do  not  need  the  cheap  expression 
which  reduces  God  to  the  “buddy  upstairs,”  which  puts  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  on  the  lowest  plane,  and  which  acknowledges 
little  relationship  to  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  We  can  do 
without  an  excessive  dwelling  on  the  trials  of  life  that  wails 
“It  will  be  worth  it  all”  in  this  day  when  it  is  respectable  to 
be  a  Bible-believing  evangelical,  and  when  there  are  two  cars 
in  many  garages  and  two  television  sets  in  many  Christian 
homes.  This  is  certainly  a  hypochondriac  expression  which 
forgets  the  rugged  optimism  of  God’s  saints  through  the 
centuries. 

Our  last  plea  is  for  meaningful  music.  It  is  terribly  evident 
today  that  we  have  many  individuals  in  our  churches  who  do 
not  understand  the  implications  of  our  faith,  to  whom  our 
music,  our  preaching,  our  Bible  does  not  speak.  As  preachers, 
our  examination  must  first  of  all  be  spiritual.  Am  I  the  min¬ 
ister  God  wants  me  to  be?  Am  I  the  Christian  that  I  should 
be?  A  broader  self-examination  is  also  appropriate.  Is  my 
preaching  what  it  should  be?  Do  I  spend  enough  time  so  that 
I  know  the  mind  of  God,  and  then  effectively  translate  it 
into  homiletics  and  speech  so  that  I  have  the  best  possible 
vehicle  for  the  conveying  of  God’s  message?  Or  am  I  swallowed 
up  in  or^''.nization,  in  mechanics,  in  being  the  church’s  errand 
boy? 

In  church  music,  our  challenge  is  the  same.  Are  we  the 
Christian  we  ought  to  be?  Are  we  growing  in  grace?  Are  we 
being  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ?  Have  we  learned 
enough  of  our  art  to  know  whether  or  not  we  effectively 
preach  the  gospel  through  music?  Are  we  satisfied  with  the 
compliments  of  our  audience,  and  the  smile  of  the  minister, 
or  are  we  constantly  concerned  that  our  ministry  results  in 
the  birth  of  redeemed  souls,  and  the  growth  of  the  believer? 
This  is  the  goal  of  a  spiritual  ministry  of  music. 


’Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  The  Pattern  of  God’s  Truth,  pp.  79-80. 


Archaeology  and  PauPs  Tour  of  Cyprus 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Paul  and  Barnabus  set  sail  for  Cyprus  from  Antioch's 
port  Seleucia  Pieria  in  the  year  A.  D.  45.  It  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  two  pioneer  missionaries  started  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  navigation  season  (the  first  week  in  March) 
since  their  destination  was  the  130-mile  trip  southwest  to 
Salamis  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Had  they  set  out  later 
the  westerly  winds  which  blow  throughout  spring  and  summer 
would  have  compelled  them  to  resort  to  a  circuitous  course 
skirting  the  Cilician  coast  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  land 
breezes  and  ocean  currents,  to  head  south  to  the  north  coast 
of  the  island. 

Cyprus,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  148  miles  long  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles  wide,  was 
the  fatherland  of  Barnabas.  Its  principal  physical  features 
are  a  mountain  range  along  a  large  part  of  the  northern  coast 
and  a  parallel  range  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
south,  with  a  broad  tract  of  plain,  known  as  the  Mesaoria 
between,  extending  on  either  end  to  the  sea.  As  a  native, 
Barnabas  knew  the  island  well,  and  doubtless  his  love  for  his 
homeland  was  one  of  the  factors  in  deciding  to  head  in  that 
direction.  He  was  still  the  leader  and  desired  his  native  country 
and  his  relatives  and  friends  there  to  hear  the  gospel. 

In  choosing  Cyprus  as  the  starting  point  of  their  mission¬ 
ary  endeavors  Paul  and  Barnabas  (with  John  Mark,  the 
author  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  as  helper)  were  entering  a  country 
with  a  long  pagan  cultural  history.  The  island  first  appears 
in  history  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C.  when  it  was  listed 
among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Thutmose  III  of  Egypt.'  By 
the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  Phoenician  colonists  established 
themselves  in  the  land,  introducing  their  art  and  their  religion 
in  the  form  of  Astarte.  When  Greek  colonists  followed,  the 
licentious  cult  passed  into  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  who  spe- 

Editor’t  Note:  This  article  it  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  on  the  general 
subject,  “Archaeology  and  the  Cities  of  Paul’s  First  Missionary  Journey.” 

'James  Henry  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  E§yft  (1906-07),  sections  493, 
Sll  {Ity  it  Cyprus). 
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cialized  in  sex  and  war,  and  whose  temples  were  places  of 
legalized  vice  in  the  form  of  sacred  prostitution. 

In  the  heyday  of  Assyrian  power  Cyprus  was  under  the 
rule  of  “the  giant  of  the  Semites”  as  Assyria  was  called.  In 
650  B.  C.  it  once  more  reverted  to  Egypt,  then  came  under 
Cambyses  II  in  526  B.  C.  and  annexed  to  the  Persian  Empire. 
Under  Ptolemy  Soter  it  again  reverted  to  Egypt  as  a  depend¬ 
ency  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  In  this  condi- 
'  tion  it  remained  till  it  was  constituted  a  Roman  Province  in 
67  B.  C.* 

1.  Christianity  comes  to  Salamis.  The  missionaries  landed 
in  the  line  harbor  of  the  largest  city  on  the  island  at  that 
period.  Salamis  was  situated  on  the  fringe  of  the  fertile  plain, 
the  Mesaoria,  opening  up  to  the  interior  and  giving  access  to 
the  western  part  of  the  country.  The  city  was  some  three 
miles  distant  from  present-day  Famagusta,  but  today  its 
harbor  has  become  filled  with  silt.  Of  its  ancient  remains  a 
large  aqueduct  is  extant,  sufficient  to  supply  a  city  of  100,000 
people.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  spacious  limestone  forum 
was  a  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

Large  numbers  of  Jews  resided  in  Salamis  as  well  as  in 
all  the  cities  of  Csrprus,  especially  after  Herod  the  Great 
leased  the  copper  mines  from  Augustus.*  This  situation  is 
reflected  in  Luke’s  brief  notation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas’  min¬ 
istry  in  Salamis:  **And  when  they  were  at  Salamis,  they 
proclaimed  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
.  .  .”  (Acts  13:5).  So  numerous  was  the  Jewish  population 
that  a  number  of  synagogues  existed  in  the  city. 

The  success  of  the  gospel  witness  in  Salamis  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  Luke.  Christianity,  however,  took  hold  in  the  island. 
Barnabas  is  traditionally  claimed  to  have  suffered  mailyrdom 
at  Salamis  and  a  church  memorializing  this  event  was  built 
there.  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  A.  D.  326  three  bishops 
were  represented  from  Cyprus,  demonstrating  that  a  strong 
church  was  established  on  the  island. 

2.  Gospel  progress  at  the  pagan  center  of  Paphos.  Quitting 

*Entfclopiudia  Amerietum  (\9i\),  VIII,  S69-70. 

*FIaviuf  JoMphut,  Antiqidtus  •/  tkt  Jtnos,  XVI,  129.  “The  nime  Cyprus 
it  derived  from  cuprum,  Latin  for  copper.”  Olaf  Moe,  The  Apostle 
Paul,  tranalated  by  L  A.  Vignett  (1950),  p.  196. 
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Salamis,  the  missionaries  are  said  to  have  “gone  through  the 
whole  island  unto  Paphos  .  .  (Acts  13:6).  Since  Paphos 
was  located  on  the  western  coast,  the  journey  involved  tra¬ 
versing  the  entire  island.  Three  routes  were  open.  The  north¬ 
ern  route  by  a  road  along  the  coast,  a  southern  route  through 
the  cities  of  Citium  and  Amathus  or  the  central  route 
through  the  east-west  plain  (the  Mesaoria)  to  Soli  on  the 
northwestern  coast,  where  American  engineers  have  redis¬ 
covered  and  reopened  ancient  copper  mines  that  made  Cyprus 
famous  in  antiquity.*  From  Soli  the  coast  road  led  southwest 
to  Paphos. 

Although  the  C^pnis  campaign  began  in  Salamis,  the 
largest  city,  it  was  soon  shifted  to  Paphos  (present-day  Baffo) 
near  modem  Ktima  on  the  western  shore  of  the  island,  a  much 
more  famous  town  in  antiquity  for  political  and  religious 
reasons.  Favored  by  Rome,  doubtless  because  of  its  fame  as 
a  cultic  center,  it  became  the  governmental  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Cyprus  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul, 
who  had  the  rank  of  a  praetor.* 

Augustus  rebuilt  the  city  a  short  distance  from  its  original 
site  after  it  had  been  levelled  by  an  earthquake.  This  was  New 
Paphos,  officially  designated  Sebaste.*  It  appears  in  a  third- 
century  inscription  under  the  appellation  Sebaste  Claudia 
Flavia  Paphos^  a  holy  city  and  mecca  of  the  Cyprian  states. 
By  Jerome’s  time,  it  lay  in  ruins.* 

Among  the  earthquake-ridden  ruins  of  Old  Paphos,  leas 
than  seven  miles  to  the  southeast,  was  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  dating  to  pre-Hellenic  times.  It  was  still  very  re¬ 
nowned  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  came  to  New  Paphos  with 
the  purifying  message  of  God’s  grace.  Pagans  from  all  over 
Cyprus  as  well  as  from  outside  the  island  flocked  to  this  cultic 
mecca  to  honor  the  goddess  of  love  and  reproduction  with  sen¬ 
suous  and  immoral  rites.  Tacitus  recounts  the  visit  of  Titus  to 


*Edgir  J.  Goodtpeed,  Paul  (1947),  p.  40.  Qrpru*  doei  not  appear  to  hare 
been  densely  populated.  Pliny  lists  only  fifteen  centers  of  population 
(oppida)  (Natural  Hittary  V,  35;  cf.  31). 

'Dion  Cassius  LIII,  12,  7:13:3;  IS.  LIV,  4,  1,  sect.  324. 

*Dion  Cassius  LIV^  23,  7. 

'Vita  Sancti  Hilartonit,  17  in  Migne,  Patres  Latinii  23,  52. 
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this  temple  during  the  Jewish  war  and  comments  particularly 
on  the  image  of  the  goddess  housed  there.* 

Providentially  the  gospel  was  to  win  a  notable  trophy  in 
pagan  Paphos,  but  not  without  running  into  head-on  collision 
with  the  demon-energized  religious  forces  entrenched  there. 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul,  like  many  officials  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world — Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Persian,  Greek 
and  Roman — ^had  a  magician  or  diviner  attached  to  his  estab¬ 
lishment.*  In  this  instance,  he  was  not  a  pagan  but  a  Jewish 
occultist,  who  had  two  names,  Bar-Jesus,  his  Jewish  patro¬ 
nymic,  and  “Elymas,”  an  appellative  name  or  title,  specifying 
his  pretensions  to  wisdom  and  supernatural  powers.  Luke 
interprets  the  appellative  as  meaning  “the  magician”  (ho 
magos)  in  Acts  13:8.  It  is  derived  either,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  from  the  Arabic  alimun  (“wise,”  “learned”),  or 
according  to  a  more  plausible  form  the  Aramaic  alima, 
“powerful.”'* 

The  sinister  character  of  Elymas  is  disclosed  when  he 
“withstood”  the  missionaries,  “endeavoring  to  turn  aside  the 
proconsul  from  the  faith”  (Acts  13:8),  as  well  as  Paul's 
scathing  denunciation  of  him  and  his  work  (Acts  13:9-11). 
Whereas  the  fate  of  Elymas  is  not  narrated,  except  the  tem¬ 
porary  blindness  that  befell  him,  the  proconsul  was  apparently 
genuinely  converted  to  Christianity.  His  position  as  a  patri¬ 
cian  and  a  high  official  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  not  impedi¬ 
ments  to  embracing  the  faith  as  it  was  not  at  this  time  (A.D. 
45)  material  whether  a  provincial  magistrate  became  Chris¬ 
tian,  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  or  espoused  a 
Pythagorean  sect.  Christianity  had  not  yet  become  a  religio 
iUicita. 

3.  Paphos  and  the  question  of  the  proconsulship.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  book  of  Acts  indicates  that  the  official  designation 
of  Sergius  Paulus  was  that  of  “proconsul”  (Acts  13:7).  It 
was  once  claimed  that  Luke  blundered  in  employing  this  term 

*Historiae,  II,  2-3. 

*For  a  diacuttion  of  the  demonic  force*  inspiring  such  professional  occultists, 
sec  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Biblical  Demonology  (3rd  edition,  1955),  pp. 
107-42. 

'*Franz  Delitzsch,  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  Lutheranische  Theologie,  p.  7.  Others 
connect  with  the  Semitic  root  ‘alam  “to  bind”  referring  to  magical  powers 
over  the  occult  (Guiseppe  Riccotti,  Paul  The  Apostle,  trans.  by  A.  I. 
Zizzamia  (1953),  p.  254,  n.  6). 
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(anthupaion)  instead  of  ’’propraetor”  on  the  ground  that 
Cyprus  was  an  imperial  province."  So  it  was,  but  in  22  B.G. 
it  had  become  a  senatorial  province.  At  Soli,  a  city  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Cyprus,  a  Greek  inscription  was  found 
which  contains  the  phrase  ’’under  Paulus  the  proconsul.”  The 
inscription  is  dated  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius  (A.D. 
52-63)  and  without  any  reasonable  doubt  refers  to  the  Ser¬ 
gius  Paulus  whom  Paul  introduced  to  Christianity. 

The  proconsul  is  also  presented  by  Luke  as  a  ’’man  of 
understanding”  (Acts  13:7).  Pliny  the  Elder  makes  mention 
of  a  Sergius  Paulus,  possibly  the  same  person,  who  is  cited 
among  the  authors  used  by  him  in  the  writing  of  his  history* 
and  well  agrees  with  the  representation  in  Acts."  As  a  x)atri- 
cian  of  culture  and  intellectual  acumen,  Sergius  Paulus  had 
leisure  to  gather  around  himself  at  the  governor’s  mansion  in 
quiet  Paphos  a  coterie  of  magicians,  astrologers,  and  occul¬ 
tists  of  the  day.  His  inquiring  mind  made  these  learned  men 
of  the  day  welcome,  since  they  enjoyed  much  prestige  in  that 
age,  as  numerous  Roman  authors  attest.  The  same  spirit  of 
open-mindedness  made  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  young  John  Mark 
welcome  to  his  circle.  However,  the  gospel  which  the  procon¬ 
sul  was  to  hear  from  their  lips  was  a  harbinger  of  the  fact 
that  although  ’’not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called”  (1  Cor.  1:26),  yet  some 
are.  Sergius  Paulus  was  among  the  first,  and  to  mark  this 
signal  attestation  of  his  call  and  harbinger  of  success  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  abandoned  his  purely  Jewish  name 
Saul  for  his  un-Jewish  name  Paul,  and  thenceforth  becomes 
the  leader.  No  longer  is  the  designation  ’’Barnabas  and  Saul” 
(Acts  13:2)  but  ’’Paul  and  his  company”  (Acts  13:13). 

"Cf.  A.  T.  Robertfon,  Luke  The  Historian  in  the  Light  of  Research  (1930), 
p.  182.  Riccotti,  •>.  cit.,  p.  252,  n.  2. 

"This  importint  monument  was  discovered  and  published  by  the  American 
consul  on  Cyprus.  L.  Palma  di  Cesnola,  cf.  Cyprus,  Its  Ancient  Cities, 
Tombs  and  Temples  (1877),  p.  425.  D.  H.  Hogarth,  Devia  Cypria,  pp. 
114-15.  For  Luke’s  accuracy  in  the  intricate  detail  involved  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Roman  provinces  in  general  see  A.  T.  Robinson,  op.  cit., 
180-82. 

'^Natural  History  II,  113,  and  beginning  of  Book  XVIII.  A  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion  (C.  I.  L.  vol.  VI,  no.  31545)  mentions  a  Sergius  Paulus,  who  may 
be  the  Cyprian  proconsul.  Cf.  Edgar  Goodspeed,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 


Prepositions  and  Synonyms  in 
Gredc  Exposition 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

Emmett  Russell  speaks  to  the  point  relative  to  expository 
preaching  which  has  its  basis  in  the  Greek  New  Testament 
when  he  says,  **Greek  that  wins  souls  and  nourishes  saints  is 
surely  our  aim.  Salvation,  not  linguistics,  is  our  business."  The 
student  of  the  Greek  classics  can  study  that  area  of  Greek 
literature  from  the  standpoint  of  linguistics  alone,  out  of  pure 
love  of  this  wonderful  language,  but  not  so  the  student  of  the 
Gredc  New  Testament.  Linguistics  must  form  the  basis  for 
all  his  New  Testament  work,  but  must  only  be  a  means  to  an 
end,  the  building  up  of  the  saints  in  the  most  holy  faith  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  He  must  learn  the  mystic  secret  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice,  and  right  here 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  his  aid  to  lead  him  along  the  path 
of  a  practical  use  of  the  Greek  text.  But  He  needs  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  depended  upon  by  the  Bible  expositor.  Then  He 
does  His  best  work. 

.  Synonyms  are  another  source  of  rich  truth.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  John  12:32  in  the  AV  *T,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  The  Greek  preposition 
here  is  not  apo,  "from  the  edge  of,"  but  ek,  “out  from  within." 
If  John  had  used  apo  he  would  have  reported  the  act  of  cruci¬ 
fixion.  But  he  used  ek,  "If  I  be  lifted  up  out  from  underneath 
the  earth,"  which  referred  to  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  re¬ 
surrection,  and  ascension.  A  dead  Christ  on  a  crucifix  draws 
nobody.  A  crucified,  dead,  buried,  resurrected,  and  ascended 
Christ  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  draws  sin¬ 
ners  to  Himself.  Now,  the  point  is  that  the  student  who  is 
limited  to  the  translations  would  never  get  this  truth  from 
the  preposition  from,  but  the  exegete  trained  in  Greek  would 
have  it  in  five  minutes.  What  a  text  for  an  Easter  evangelistic 
service! 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  of  our  Lord,  “who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross"  (12:2).  The 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  it  the  third  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject 
“The'  Practical  Use  of  die  Greek  New  Testament” 
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English  student  would  find  the  dictionary  definition  of  the 
preposition  for  to  include  ‘*in  place  of”  and  ”in  consideration 
of.”  English  huddles  several  meanings  in  one  word  where 
Greek  allocates  these  meanings  to  as  many  words.  If  the  in¬ 
spired  writer  had  meant  “in  consideration  or’  he  would  have 
used  €18.  If  he  meant,  “in  place  of”  he  would  have  used  antt. 
But  the  English  reader  is  totally  ignorant  of  all  this.  One 
glance  at  the  Greek  text,  and  the  Greek  student  sees  anti,  and 
he  finds  in  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
by  Dana  and  Mantey  (page  100)  the  statement,  “There  is 
conclusive  proof  now  that  the  dominant  meaning  for  anti  in 
the  first  century  is  the  simple  instead  of,**  this  assertion  based 
upon  the  papyri  findings  of  Moulton  and  Milligan.  It  is  pass¬ 
ing  strange  how  many  perfectly  good  sermons  are  spoiled  by 
a  recourse  to  the  Greek.  The  translation  reads,  “who  instead 
of  the  joy  then  present  with  Him  [the  joy  of  heaven],  en¬ 
dured  the  cross.”  Our  Lord’s  approach  to  the  cross  was  an 
entirely  selfless  one.  This  agrees  with  the  kenosis  passage 
(Phil.  2:1-8)  where  our  Lord  emptied  Himself  of  self,  made 
self  void. 

Ephesians  8 :10  presents  a  problem  in  the  use  of  the  prepo¬ 
sition  by.  Is  Paul  saying  that  he  has  been  given  a  revelation 
so  that  even  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places  the  wisdom  of  God  might  be  known  by  the  church,  or 
does  Paul  mean  that  this  wisdom  might  be  made  known  to 
these  principalities  and  powers  by  means  of  the  church?  The 
preposition  by  has  both  of  these  meanings.  The  first  would 
necessitate  en  with  the  instrumental  case,  the  second,  dia  with 
the  genitive,  dia  being  the  preposition  of  intermediate  agency. 
Paul  uses  the  latter  here.  The  teaching  therefore  is  that  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  is  made  known  to  the  holy  angels  through  the 
agency  of  the  church.  The  saints  are  the  teachers  of  angels. 

Paul  writes,  “Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound”  (Rom.  5:20).  The  words,  “did  much  more  abound” 
are  the  AV  translation  of  huperperisseuo.  The  simple  verb 
means,  “to  be  over  and  above  a  certain  number  or  measure, 
to  be  at  hand  in  abundance,  to  be  in  superfluity.”  The  AV 
takes  no  notice  of  the  prefixed  preposition  huper  which  means 
“over  and  above,  beyond,  more  t^n,”  and  is  used  in  a  per¬ 
fective  sense  here.  One  could  translate,  “Where  sin  abounded. 
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grace  was  in  superabundance,  and  then  some  on  top  of  that,” 
and  preach  a  good  sermon  entitled,  ”God’s  Oversize  Grace.” 

In  John  6 :19  the  apostle  reports  our  Lord  as  “walking  on 
the  sea.”  Was  this  some  supernatural  skimming  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  or  did  our  Lord’s  sandals  have  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  waves,  and  did  He  walk  on  them  as  one  would 
walk  on  a  cement  pavement?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  preposition  John  used  is  epi  which  when  used  with 
the  genitive  case  as  it  is  here,  means  “contact.”  Our  Lord 
walked  up  the  slope  of  one  wave  and  down  another,  through 
the  trough  between  and  up  another  wave.  It  was  contact  all 
along. 

The  AV  reads,  “I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  re¬ 
pentance”  (Matt.  3:11).  “Unto”  means  “resulting  in”  as  in 
Romans  1 :16,  “It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  [resulting  in]  sal¬ 
vation.”  The  AV  seems  to  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  which 
is  not  taught  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  preposition 
is  eis  and  is  correctly  translated  “unto”  in  the  Romans  pass¬ 
age.  But  the  particular  meaning  of  Greek  words  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  context  in  which  they  are  used.  Eis  is  used  in 
Matthew  12:41,  “They  [the  men  of  Nineveh]  repented  at 
[because  of]  the  preaching  of  Jonah.”  The  Baptist  baptized 
his  converts  “because  of  repentance.”  Josephus  states  that 
John  baptized  people  only  after  they  had  repented  (Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Jews,  book  18,  chapter  6,  section  2).  The  same 
translation  holds  good  for  Acts  2:38  where  Peter  says,  “Re¬ 
pent,  and  be  baptized  .  .  .  because  of  the  remission  of  your 
sins.”  Thus  does  a  simple  study  of  Greek  prepositions  clear 
up  a  real  difficulty  in  the  AV. 

Prepositions  give  one  vivid  pictures.  Paul  tells  his  coun¬ 
trymen  that  he  “was  brought  up  ...  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel” 
(Acts  22:3).  He  could  have  used  en,  epi,  or  pros,  all  of  which 
would  have  placed  him  in  a  position  before  the  great  teacher. 
But  he  used  para,  “beside.”  Do  you  not  visualize  the  eager 
young  student  seated  at  Gamaliel’s  side,  close  to  his  teacher, 
hanging  on  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips?  The  angel  says 
to  Joseph,  “Take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and  flee  into 
Egypt”  (Matt.  2:13).  “Take”  is  lambano.  But  a  compound 
verb  is  used  here,  paralambano,  “Take  the  young  child  and 
His  mother  to  your  side,  under  your  protection.”  Para  is  used 
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in  John  1:11:  “Into  the  midst  of  His  own  things  He  came, 
and  His  uniquely  own  people  [the  Jews]  did  not  reach  out 
and  take  Him  to  [para]  their  side,  to  themselves,  to  their 
hearts."  This  is  one  of  the  saddest  sentences  in  the  Word. 

The  word  unto  is  used  as  a  maid  of  all  work  by  the  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  AV  and  in  places  is  not  clearly  understood.  The 
apostle  writes,  “But  the  God  of  all  grace  who  has  called  us 
unto  his  eternal  glory”  (1  Pet.  6:1).  “Unto”  here  is  cts,  “with 
respect  to,  with  reference  to,  with  a  view  to.”  Since  God  has 
called  us  into  salvation  tuith  a  view  to  His  glory,  pure  logic 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  He  must  keep  us  saved  for  time  and 
eternity  if  He  is  to  receive  glory  from  the  fact  that  He  has 
saved  us.  What  a  blessed  prospect! 

If  the  expositor  expects  to  do  top-level  work  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  avoid  misinterpretations,  he  must  make  use  of  the 
tools  of  Greek  scholarship.  For  those  not  conversant  with 
Greek,  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  written  which  is 
within  their  reach,  such  as  Word  Pictures  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  Word  Studies  in  the  New 
Testament  by  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  A  Dictionary  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Words  by  W.  E.  Vine,  and  the  present  writer’s  Greek 
Word  Studies. 

The  standard  translations  do  not  handle  synonyms  and  for 
that  reason  leave  much  rich  truth  behind  in  the  Greek  text. 

A  careful  distinction  between  synonyms  will  explain  the 
Baptist’s  defection  when  in  prison  he  became  doubtful  of  the 
Messianic  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  sends  two  of  his 
disciples  to  Him  with  the  question,  “Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?”  (Matt.  11.3).  The  syno¬ 
nyms  involved  are  aUos,  “another  of  the  same  kind,”  and 
heteros,  “another  of  a  different  kind.”  The  latter  is  used  here. 
Heteros  gives  us  the  clue  of  his  difficulty.  John  in  his  preach¬ 
ing  had  portrayed  a  Messiah  of  judgment,  but  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  came  as  a  Messiah  of  mercy.  John  knew  that  he  had 
gotten  his  message  from  God,  but  Jesus  did  not  fit  the  picture 
God  had  given  him  and  he  had  painted.  This  was  the  root  of 
his  defection,  and  he  asks  whether  another  Messiah  of  a  diff¬ 
erent  character  should  be  expected,  one  that  fits  the  picture 
he  had  given  the  people.  John  was  not  alive  to  see  that  our 
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Lord  finally  became  a  Messiah  of  judgment  when  He  abandoned 
Jerusalem  to  the  Romans  (Matt  28:37-38). 

Paul  writes  the  Galatians  about  ^'another  gospel  which  is 
not  another.”  In  one  breath  he  says  the  message  of  the  Juda- 
izers  was  another  gospel.  In  the  next  he  says  it  was  not  an¬ 
other  gospel.  Here  we  have  a  meaningless  juggling  of  words 
and  a  contradiction.  The  matter  is  cleared  up  when  we  note 
that  the  first  word  ^another”  is  heteros  and  the  second  is 
aUo8.  The  message  was  one  of  a  different  character  and  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  gospel  Paul  preached  and  would  not 
serve  as  an  alternative  one.  That  makes  sense. 

The  Baptist  B&yB  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  *T  knew  him  not** 
(John  1:31,  83).  But  he  did  know  Him  as  He  came  for  bap¬ 
tism,  since  he  pointed  Him  out  as  the  Lamb  of  God  to  the 
people.  TTie  synonyms  involved  here  are  ginosko,  “knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  experience,”  and  oida,  the  latter  word  speaking 
of  knowledge  of  a  surer,  more  absolute  kind.  As  contrasted 
with  ginosko,  oida  means,  **to  have  seen  with  the  mind’s  eye, 
and  signifies  a  clear  and  purely  mental  perception  in  contrast 
to  conjecture  and  to  knowledge  derived  from  others,  is  used 
of  those  to  whom  something  is  presented  in  a  vision  and  of 
those  who  by  some  marvelous  event  have  a  signal  experience 
of  the  beneficent  power  of  God.”  John  and  Jesus  were  related. 
Their  mothers  knew  each  other  and  the  missions  their  sons 
were  destined  to  perform.  Thus  John  had  an  experiential 
(ginosko)  knowledge  of  Jesus  before  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
upon  Him.  But  as  a  result  of  that  event  he  had  a  surer,  abso¬ 
lute  ( oida)  knowledge  of  who  He  was.  This  resolves  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  English  reader  is  unable  to  solve  but  which 
is  easily  solved  by  the  Greek  exegete. 

The  distinction  between  nipto,  “to  wash  part  of  the  body,” 
and  loud,  “to  perform  a  complete  ablution”  is  not  maintained 
in  the  AV.  Nipto  is  used  in  John  13 :6,  8,  and  loud,  in  verse  10. 
Niptd  in  verse  8  refers  to  the  cleansing  from  the  defilement 
of  sin  in  the  Christian’s  experience.  Loud  speaks  of  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  believing  sinner  at  the  moment  of  his  initial  act  of 
faith.  Our  Lord  says:  “He  who  has  been  bathed  completely 
[at  the  cross]  stays  bathed  [until  he  reaches  his  home  In 
heaven]  and  does  not  need  but  to  wash  (niptd)  his  feet.”  The 
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imagery  is  oriental,  where  the  Roman  citizen  loud  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  baths  and  nipt6  his  feet  when  he  arrives  home. 

Teleios  and  Katartizo,  the  first  referring  to  spiritual  ma¬ 
turity  and  the  second  to  equipment  for  service,  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  Ephesians  4:11-18,  but  are  both  translated  by 
the  single  word  “perfect.”  Paul  writes,  “for  the  equipping  of 
the  saints  for  ministering  work  with  a  view  to  the  building 
up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  experiential,  full,  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God,  to  a  epirUuaUy  mature  man.” 

PhUe,  referring  to  a  fondness  and  an  affection  awakened  by 
the  pleasure  one  takes  in  a  person  or  object,  and  agape,  a 
love,  divine  and  self-sacrificial,  awakened  by  the  preciousness 
of  the  person  or  object  loved,  are  not  distinguished  by  the 
standard  translation.  PhUe  is  nonethical  in  its  implications, 
agape,  ethical  in  its  character  in  that  it  imposes  obligations 
upon  the  one  loving.  Agape  is  used  of  God’s  love  at  Calvary, 
of  the  love  which  God  is  and  which  He  produces  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer. 

See  them  in  juxtaposition  in  1  Peter  1:22,  where  the 
apostle  writes :  “Having  purified  your  souls  by  means  of  your 
obedience  to  the  truth,  resulting  in,  not  an  assumed  but  a 
genuine  affection  and  fondness  for  the  brethren,  an  affection 
and  fondness  that  springs  from  your  hearts  by  reason  of  the 
pleasure  you  take  in  them;  from  the  heart  love  each  other 
with  an  intense  reciprocal  love  that  springs  from  your  hearts 
because  of  your  estimation  of  the  preciousness  of  the  breth¬ 
ren,  and  which  is  divinely  self-sacrificial  in  its  essence.”  One 
could  preach  a  sermon  entitled  “Amalgamated  Love.”  In  the 
conversation  between  Jesus  and  Peter  John  reports  our  Lord’s 
Aramaic  by  the  word  agapao  twice  and  philed  once,  and 
Peter’s  by  philed  three  times,  a  distinction  which  must  be 
observed  if  His  declaration  of  the  mode  of  Peter’s  death  is 
to  be  logically  related  to  what  has  gone  before. 

The  word  **blessed”  is  the  uniform  translation  of  two 
Greek  words,  makarioa  and  eulogetoa.  The  first,  in  classical 
Greek,  meant  “prosperous.”  Brought  into  the  New  Testament, 
it  means  “spiritually  prosperous.”  The  second  in  its  verb  form 
means  “to  speak  well  of,  to  praise,  extol.”  In  Matthew  6 :3-ll 
we  have,  “Spiritually  prosperous  are  the  poor  in  spirit,”  etc. 
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In  Ephesians  1:3  we  read,  “Let  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  eulogized,  who  conferred  benefits  upon 
US.”  Of  these  distinctions  the  English  reader  is  entirely  obliv¬ 
ious,  to  the  impoverishment  of  his  life  and  ministry.  They  are 
easily  accessible  to  the  one  conversant  with  the  Greek  text 
with  a  consequent  enrichment  of  his  life  and  ministry. 

Stephanos,  “a  victor’s  crown,”  and  diadema,  “a  royal 
crown”  are  translated  by  the  single  word  “crown.”  Stephanos 
was  a  chaplet  woven  of  leaves  or  flowers  placed  upon  the  brow 
of  the  winning  athlete  or  the  victorious  general.  Diadema  was 
a  fillet,  the  sign  of  royalty  among  the  Persians,  a  blue  band 
of  ribbon  trimmed  with  white  worn  on  the  tiara.  Stephanos 
is  used  where  the  soldiers  “platted  a  crown  of  thorns”  (Matt. 
27 :29).  They  meant  it  for  a  royal  crown,  but  it  was  in  truth 
a  victor’s  crown,  for  our  Lord  gained  the  victory  over  Satan 
at  the  cross.  Diadema  is  used  where  John  says,  “On  His  head 
were  many  crowns”  (Rev.  19:12),  as  many  fillets  signifying 
royalty  as  there  will  be  nations  over  which  He  will  reign  in 
the  millennium.  Touches  like  these  add  greatly  to  the  clarity 
and  richness  of  an  exposition  and  are  easily  obtainable  by  the 
one  who  knows  Greek. 

We  find  a  most  important  distinction  in  the  words  thei- 
otes  and  theotes,  both  translated  by  the  word  “Godhead”  in 
the  AV.  The  first  could  be  designated  by  the  one  word  “divin¬ 
ity,”  the  second  by  the  word  “deity.”  Theiotes  would  be  “gott- 
lichkeit,  theotes,  gottheit.  The  Greek  fathers  never  used  thei¬ 
otes  but  always  theotes  as  alone  adequately  expressing  the 
essential  Godhead  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thei¬ 
otes  speaks  of  that  which  can  be  known  of  (jod  from  the 
revelation  He  has  given  of  Himself  in  nature.  No  person 
knows  the  personal  God  in  this  way,  only  His  divine  attributes, 
majesty,  and  glory.  Paul  uses  theiotes  in  Romans  1:20  and 
Acts  17 :29  where  he  speaks  of  and  to  the  pagan  world  respec¬ 
tively.  He  uses  theojtes  when  He  refers  to  the  absolute  deity 
of  the  Son  in  Colossians  2:9:  “In  Him  there  is  continuously 
and  permanently  at-home  all  the  fullness  of  absolute  deity  in 
bodily  fashion.”  Such  a  distinction  as  this  is  absolutely  vital 
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to  a  correct  and  full  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  Word.  The 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  cannot  be  overeetiinated. 
The  Greek  exegete  would  do  well  to  put  himslf  through  a  re¬ 
fresher  course  in  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  by  R.  C. 
Trench,  published  by  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company. 


Especially  the  Parchments 


By  Charles  C.  Rybie 

The  heart  of  any  school  is  its  faculty — ^the  living  faculty 
and  the  written  faculty.  This  is  why  this  is  such  an  important 
occasion,  for  the  dedication  of  the  Mosher  Library  to  house 
the  written  faculty  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  is  as 
important  as  the  addition  of  qualified  men  to  its  living  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  emphasis  given  to  the  library  is  a  true  measure  of 
the  alertness  of  faculty,  students,  and  friends  to  a  proper 
concept  of  priorities.  And  it  is  to  this  matter  of  priorities  that 
we  shall  address  ourselves. 

The  most  revealing  times  in  a  person’s  life  are  the  times 
of  stress.  The  emotional  strain  of  a  parting,  the  stress  of 
illness  or  accident,  wrestlings  against  spiritual  temptations 
are  illustrative  of  such  lames.  But  the  nearness  of  death  is 
peiiiaps  the  ultimate  of  all  such  times,  for  the  nonessentials 
are  easily  forgotten,  and  what  the  dying  person  considers 
important  comes  quickly  to  the  fore.  I  remind  you  of  a  New 
Testament  text  which  illustrates  this.  *’Do  thy  diligence  to 
come  shortly  unto  me.  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with 
Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books, 
but  especially  the  parchments”  (2  Tim.  4:9,  13). 

Here  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  a  doomed  man.  Prison  was 
not  a  new  experience  for  the  Apostle  Paul.  Two-thirds  of  the 
six  years  before  he  wrote  this  text  had  been  spent  in  confine¬ 
ment.  Apparently  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  had  ended 
because  no  one  showed  up  to  press  charges,  and  according  to 
Roman  law  he  had  been  released  by  default  after  eighteen 
months.  He  immediately  went  to  Crete,  Macedonia,  Spain, 
Miletus,  Troas,  and  Corinth,  and  there  having  been  rearrested 
back  to  Rome.  Only  this  time  he  was  not  permitted  the  luxury 
of  his  own  hired  house.  You  see,  Nero  had  celebrated  his  own 
kind  of  independence  day  in  July  64  by  burning  Rome,  and 
had  blamed  it  on  the  Christians.  Naturally  since  Paul  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  hated  group,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  it  the  text  of  the  address  given  by  Dr.  Ryrie  at 
the  dedicatory  services  for  the  Mosher  Library  on  the  campus  of  Dallas 
Seminary  on  January  18,  1960. 
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be  captured.  Evidently  he  had  had  hia  pretrial  but  no  man 
stood  with  him  but  all  forsook  him.  Now  he  was  waiting  the 
disposition  of  his  case,  with  no  prospect  other  than  death 
except  that  of  a  bleak  winter  in  the  Mamartine  Prison  before 
being  executed.  In  this  climactic  moment  of  stress  and  in  this 
text  he  reveals  the  things  he  considers  most  important. 

First  are  his  friends.  Even  the  great  apostle  felt  keenly 
the  need  of  friends.  Paul  had  all  the  intellectual  resources 
which  formal  training,  wide  reading,  and  sensitive  observation 
of  life  could  bring.  Paul  had  rich  spiritual  resources.  Paul 
had  the  memories  of  past  victories  and  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Lord.  Paul  had  even  then  in  that  prison 
the  promised  presence  of  his  risen  Saviour.  But  Paul  was 
grateful  for  the  presence  of  Luke  and  desired  Timothy 
to  leave  Ephesus  and  come  quickly  to  Rome.  Paul  was  thus 
like  his  Lord  who  on  that  night  of  l^trayal  desired  with  desire 
to  eat  the  Passover  with  His  friends.  “Timothy,*’  he  says,  “do 
thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  I  need  the  presence  of 
my  son  in  the  faith.  I  need  the  companionship  of  my  comrade 
in  the  work.  And  you  had  better  come  before  winter  sets  in 
and  brings  shipping  to  a  standstiU.  Furthermore,  I  have  a 
premonition  that  I  may  not  live  to  see  another  spring.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  work  in  Ephesus.  Sometimes  it  is  God’s  will 
to  leave  the  multitude  and  minister  to  one.  Our  Lord  com¬ 
mended  the  visiting  of  those  in  prison,  so  do  thy  diligence  to 
come  shortly.’’ 

Then  there  was  the  cloak.  Any  tourist  today  who  leaves 
the  guided  tours  and  makes  his  own  way  under  the  brow  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill  in  Rome  will  find  himself  admitted  to  a 
narrow,  dark  stairway.  Descending  the  winding  stone  stair¬ 
case  he  comes  finally  to  the  dismal,  dark,  low-arched  chamber 
where  the  apostle  lay  bound  waiting  to  be  offered  up.  Even  on 
a  hot  summer  day  the  visitor  will  sense  the  constriction  of 
the  low  ceiling  and  the  dampness  of  the  dungeon.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  Paul  wanted  his  cloak  before  winter. 

Look  at  that  cloak  for  a  moment  It  was  a  travelling  cloak 
with  long  sleeves.  Perhaps  Paul  had  woven  it  himself,  and  it 
may  have  been  over  its  sleeves  that  other  cloaks  had  been 
draped  when  Stephen  was  martyred.  It  had  a  rich  history  in 
the  service  of  Christ  It  had  been  wet  with  the  brine  of  the 
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Agean,  yellow  with  the  dust  of  the  Ignatian  Way,  white  with 
the  snows  of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  and  crimson  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  wounds.  And  now  it  was  to  serve  its  last 
purpose  and  keep  an  aged  man  warm  during  a  cold  winter. 

It  is  a  pathetic  scene  but  not  an  uncommon  one.  Almost 
1500  winters  later  William  Tindale  languished  in  Vilvorde 
prison,  and  in  his  only  extant  letter  besought  the  governor 
of  the  castle  as  follows: 

“I  believe,  right  worshipful,  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of 
what  has  been  determined  concerning  me  by  the  council; 
therefore,  I  entreat  your  lordship  and  that  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  if  I  am  to  remain  here  in  prison  during  the  winter,  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  from  my  goods  which  he  [the 
Procurer]  has  in  his  possession  a  warmer  cap,  for  I  suffer 
extremely  from  cold  in  the  head,  being  afflicted  with  a  per> 
petual  catarrh,  which  is  considerable  increased  in  this  cell.  A 
warmer  coat  also,  for  that  which  I  have  is  very  thin:  also  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  patch  my  l^gings:  my  overcoat  is  worn  out; 
my  shirts  are  also  worn  out.  He  had  a  woolen  shirt  of  mine, 
if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  it.  I  have  also  with  him 
leggings  of  thicker  cloth  for  putting  on  above;  he  also  has 
warmer  caps  for  wearing  at  night.  I  wish  also  his  permission 
to  have  a  lamp  in  the  evening ;  for  it  is  wearisome  to  sit  alone 
in  the  dark.  But  above  all,  I  entreat  and  beseech  your  clem¬ 
ency  to  be  urgent  with  the  Procurer  that  he  may  kindly 
permit  me  to  have  my  Hebrew  Bible,  Hebrew  Grammar,  and 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  that  I  may  spend  my  time  with  that  study. 
And  in  return,  may  you  obtain  your  dearest  wish,  provided 
always  it  be  consistent  with  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  But  if, 
before  the  end  of  winter,  a  different  decision  be  reached  con- 
cemihg  me,  I  shall  be  patient,  abiding  the  will  of  God  to  the 
glory  iof  the  grace  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit,  I 
pray,  may  ever  direct  your  heart.  Amen.  W.  Tindale.’* 

And  so  it  has  been  with  many  servants  of  Christ  God  has 
never  promised  us  material  blessing  but  all  spiritual  blessings 
in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ.  If  He  in  His  good  grace  also  grants 
us  material  bounty  as  well,  then  let  us  recognize  it  as  an  un¬ 
deserved  token  of  favor  and  thank  Him  for  it.  So  it  is  with 
this  library.  For  the  excellence,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
it  we  thank  God ;  but  for  its  contents  we  are  the  most  grateful. 
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For  Paul  it  was  going  to  be  a  long  winter  as  well  as  a  cold 
one,  and  to  be  comfortable  physically  is  never  enough.  The 
Apostle  recognized  the  need  to  have  activity  for  the  mind  and 
food  for  the  soul.  So  he  called  for  hb  books.  You  see,  Paul 
was  not  a  man  of  one  book  but  of  many  books. 

What  were  these  books  which  Paul  30  greatly  desired? 
Exegetical  and  historical  works  on  the  Oid  Testament,  and 
undoubtedly  nonreligious  but  nonetheless  great  literature  of 
the  world,  for  we  know  that  Paul  was  acquainted  with  such. 
Now  this  is  a  most  intricuing  request  to  my  way  of  thinking 
for  many  reasons.  First,  here  is  a  widely  travelled  missionary 
who  felt  the  need  of  a  personal  library.  Second,  here  is  the 
great  homiletician  who  had  barrels  full  of  sermons  and  little 
prospect  of  preaching  them  who  still  needed  to  read  and  study. 
Third,  here  is  a  man  who  was  not  content  merely  with  a  file 
full  of  notes  or  a  library  full  of  books  unless  they  were  used. 
Fourth,  here  is  the  man  who  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  wrote  a  fifth  of  the  inspired  books  of  the  Bible 
but  who  still  sensed  his  need  of  learning  from  the  writings 
of  mere  men.  I  think  every  student  and  preacher  should  often 
remind  himself  of  the  well-chosen,  though  sarcastic,  words  of 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  who  said:  ‘Tn  order  to  be  able  to 
expound  the  Scriptures,  and  as  an  aid  to  your  pulpit  studies, 
you  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  commentators :  a  glori¬ 
ous  army,  let  me  tell  you,  whose  acquaintance  will  be  your 
delight  and  profit.  Of  course,  you  are  not  such  wiseacres  as  to 
think  or  say  that  you  can  expound  Scripture  without  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  works  of  divines  and  learned  men  who  have 
laboured  before  you  in  the  field  of  exposition.  If  you  are  of 
that  opinion,  pray  remain  so,  for  you  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  conversion,  and  like  a  little  coterie  who  think  with  you, 
would  resent  the  attempt  as  an  insult  to  your  infallibility.  It 
seems  odd,  that  certain  men  who  talk  so  much  of  what  the 
Holy  Spirit  reveals  to  themselves,  should  think  so  little  of 
what  He  has  revealed  to  others.** 

And  finally,  Paurs  example  reminds  all  of  us  not  to  neglect 
the  ancients.  Do  not  by-pass  the  worthies  of  yesterday  for  the 
leasers  or  even  greats  of  today.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill 
when  I  began  to  study  in  the  National  Library  of  Scotland. 
It  was  surpassed  perhaps  only  by  the  occasions  when  I  used 
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the  library  of  the  British  Museum  in  London.  Practically  any 
book  that  has  even  been  published  in  the  English  speaking 
world,  plus  many  others,  can  be  found  in  those  two  libraries, 
and  it  is  a  genuine  thrill  to  feel  that  you  are  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  all  those  whose  books  are  contained  in  those  two 
libraries.  We  do  all  too  little  reading  today.  Television,  illus¬ 
trated  magazines,  that  which  is  euphemistically  called  visual 
education,  discussion  groups  have  all  taken  the  place  of  plain, 
ordinary,  but  rewarding,  reading.  Discussion  reaps  the  lim¬ 
ited  knowledge  of  the  participants.  Reading  reaps  the  limit¬ 
less  knowledge  of  the  sages  and  of  the  ages.  Give  your  mind 
the  thrill  of  a  discussion  with  Warfield  or  Hodge.  Be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Bengel  or  Orr.  Listen  again  to  the  sermons  of  Spur¬ 
geon  or  Finney.  Do  not  content  yourselves  with  less  than  these 
greats.  And  you  will  find  them  in  books.  Make  much  of  the 
Mosher  Library. 

But,  though  friends  are  first,  the  comfort  of  a  cloak  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  books  so  necessary,  the  most  important  thing  in 
Paul’s  mind  was  the  parchments.  Most  especially,  he  says, 
using  superlative  and  giving  top  priority  to  these  parchments. 
What  were  they?  Well,  parchments  were  dressed  skins  used 
for  writing  which  were  first  made  at  Pergamum.  That  they 
were  used  in  the  first  century  and  what  they  were  used  for  is 
attested  to  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon. 
He  declares :  “It  is  true  that  skins  had  been  used  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  writing  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  from  the  tradition  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  which 
required  all  synagogue  rolls  to  be  so  written,  it  is  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Old  Testament  books  were  habitually  written 
on  skins  in  the  first  century.”  Thus  although  papyrus  was  the 
common  material  used  for  writing,  parchment  was  reserved 
for  important  and  precious  documents,  like  the  Scriptures. 
The  parchments  which  Paul  was  calling  for,  then,  were  his 
own  personal  copies  of  Old  Testament  books  and  perhaps  some 
New  Testament  fragments.  These  had  undoubtedly  been  care¬ 
fully  collected  over  the  years  and  were  probably  annotated  in 
the  margins  by  his  own  hand.  We  who  can  buy  a  Bible  in  any 
dime  store  can  scarcely  appreciate  how  valuable  these  were 
to  Paul,  though  anyone  who  has  had  to  discard  a  favorite 
Bible  which  he  has  carefully  marked  for  many  years  can  be- 
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srin  to  understand.  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear:  Paul  con¬ 
sidered  the  sacred  Scriptures  his  most  important  possession. 
Do  you? 

Why  should  it  be  so?  Why  should  a  condemned  man  want 
to  spend  his  last  few  months  on  earth  studying  these  parch¬ 
ments?  Because  of  what  the  Scriptures  are  and  what  they 
say.  This  is  God's  Word  to  man,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  accurate  in  every  way.  Amid  shifting  standards  it  is  the 
absolute  standard ;  it  is  unchanging  truth.  Further,  the  Bible 
sheds  light  on  every  problem  of  life.  Men  may  swagger  and 
boast  that  they  have  no  need  of  God  or  His  truth  while  they 
are  young  or  at  least  healthy,  but  some  time  all  of  us  must 
think  about  death  and  what  lies  thereafter.  Men  may  put  faith 
in  their  works  or  their  minds  or  their  church,  but  God  declares 
in  this  bode  that  the  only  way  to  heaven  is  through  faith  in 
His  Son  who  died  for  our  sins.  If  it  is  important  to  know  how 
to  gain  entrance  into  heaven  then  it  is  important  to  study 
this  book. 

Though  Paul  had  settled  this  basic  question  long  ago,  he 
still  wanted  his  parchments.  For  the  Bible  also  brings  com¬ 
fort  to  a  prisoner  or  anyone  else  with  a  problem.  Overwhelmed 
by  the  oppressive  power  of  Rome,  Paul  read:  "All  nations 
before  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less 
than  nothing,  and  vanity.  God  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing; 
he  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity."  Perplexed  by 
the  prospect  of  his  case  he  remembered  that  "Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee:  because 
he  trusteth  in  thee." 

But  most  of  all  his  precious  parchments  showed  him  his 
Savior  whom  he  had  served  so  zealously  for  more  than  thirty 
years ;  the  Savior  who  had  been  spoken  of  in  these  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books  but  whom  he  had  not  recognized  until  he  saw  Him 
on  the  Damascus  Road,  and  the  Savior  whom  the  trained  rabbi 
then  saw  everywhere  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
now  lying  in  the  Mamartine  Prison  he  wanted  to  become  even 
better  acquainted  with  Him  through  His  written  Word  before 
being  ushered  into  His  presence. 

And  soon  he  was;  for  a  few  months  later  the  guards 
dragged  Paul  from  the  dungeon ;  his  eyes  fell  on  the  columns, 
altars,  and  temples  of  the  nearby  Forum;  he  was  taken  out- 
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side  the  city  wall ;  he  bowed  his  head ;  the  executioner’s  sword 
flashed  for  a  moment  in  the  sunshine;  and  Paul  went  to  be 
with  Christ. 

But  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  To  all  of  us  he  says :  What 
do  you  consider  most  imi)ortant  in  life?  If  you  had  six  months 
to  live  how  would  you  spend  the  time?  I  hope  all  can  respond: 
I  would  want  to  use  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  study  the 
Word  so  that  I  may  know  the  Savior  revealed  in  it  and  live  a 
life  that  reflects  His  glory.  Whether  we  have  six  months  or 
six  years  to  live;  whether  in  prison,  in  a  hospital,  in  business, 
in  home,  or  in  school,  this  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life. 

And  on  this  dedicatory  occasion  Paul  reminds  us  once 
again  of  the  importance  of  books  to  lead  us  into  a  full,  deep, 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  one  supreme  book  of  all,  the 
importance  of  that  Bible  to  show  us  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 


The  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Third  Century 

By  George  W.  Dollar 

In  the  previous  article  it  was  pointed  out  that  second  cen> 
tury  fathers  and  writings  indicate  a  widespread  use  of  Jewish 
terms  for  the  Supper  and  the  general  title  of  Eucharist.  Mys¬ 
tical  connotations  were  attached  to  the  observance  with 
seemingly  much  speculative  language  and  the  common  idea 
of  Christ  being  present  in  some  form  while  any  type  of  sym¬ 
bolism  was  given  secondary  place.  Great  difficulties  were 
noted  in  accurate  translation,  not  only  of  exact  words  but, 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  the  translation  of  concepts  in  the 
light  of  context.  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  in  particular, 
combined  the  language  of  Jewish  ceremonials  and  those  of 
the  mystery  religions  without,  apparently,  a  close  study  of 
the  Pauline  instructions  in  this  important  subject.  Neither 
writer  had  a  clear-cut  understanding  of  Paul’s  teachings  on 
the  Lord’s  Supper  or  of  the  spiritual  blessings  attending  its 
observance. 


TERTULUAN 

Tertullian,  the  Thunderer  of  North  Africa,  had  contribu¬ 
tions  to  make  to  this  theological  issue  as  he  did  to  most  issues 
within  the  life  of  the  church.  Though  a  layman  and  lawyer 
(c.  160-230)  he  possessed  keen  theological  insights  and  an 
extensive  reservoir  of  razor-like  words  with  which  to  clothe 
his  vast  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer  he  was 
a  “furious  windmill  with  a  spinning  brain  .  .  .  using  words 
like  brickbats  and  rejoicing  when  the  brickbats  drew  blood.”' 
Denunciatory,  violent  in  invective,  and  agile  in  passing  from 
text  to  text  and  subject  to  subject,  he  stands  as  a  maverick 
among  the  fathers  and  a  feared  investigator  of  men  and  move¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  the  first  third  of 
the  next.  He  produced  some  of  the  finest  literary  passages  of 
his  day.* 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject  “The 
Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Early  Church.’’ 

'Robert  Payne,  The  Fathers  of  the  Western  Church  (1951),  p.  42. 

*The  reader  will  profit  from  classic  passages  such  as  De  Spectaculis  XXX, 
Adversus  Marcionem  I,  and  many  sections  in  De  Resurrectione  Carnis. 
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To  Tertullian  the  Supper  was  a  sacrament  by  which  we 
come  to  believe  that  the;  **bread  and  the  cup  .  .  .  (are)  in  the 
gospel  the  truth  of  Christ’s  body  and  blo^.”*  Later  in  the 
same  work  he  states  that  the  bread  represents  (Latin,  reprae- 
aentare)  His  own  body  and  elsewhere  he  contends  that  the 
bread  is  the  figuring  (Latin,  figurare)  of  His  body  and  **there 
could  not  have  been  a  figure  if  there  had  not  been  a  true 
body.”*  Such  passages  as  these  mentioned  have  led  Hebert  to 
conclude  that  Tertullian  “took  the  presence  to  be  figurative 
only.”'  He  bases  part  of  this  conclusion  on  his  understanding 
of  the  use  of  “represent,”  thinking  that  symbolism  is  the  only 
ordinary  meaning  to  be  found  since  it  “does  not  appear  to 
make  a  thing  to  be  actually  present,  but  by  standing  for  an 
absent  thing  to  make  it  as  if  it  were  present.”* 

Some  difficulties  arise  in  assuming  that  Tertullian  was  a 
pre-Zwinglian  symbolist.  Hamack  has  presented  the  issue 
very  cogently  in  questioning  the  connotation  of  symbolism  in 
Tertullian  for  “we  understand  a  symbol  to  be  a  thing  which 
is  not  that  which  it  represents ;  at  that  time  ’symbol’  denoted 
a  thing  which  in  some  kind  of  way  really  is  what  is  signifies.’” 
There  were  many  symbols  in  the  mystery  religions  denoting 
signs  or  vehicles  by  which  supposedly  divine  gifts  were  chan¬ 
neled  to  worshippers.  In  some  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  the  idea  that  the  ssrmbol  was  the  nature  of  a  gift  and  not 
any  pictorial  figure  of  it. 

Again,  tempestuous  Tertullian  shows  Jewish  influence  for 
he  spoke  of  “standing  at  the  altar  .  .  .  (and)  participating 
in  the  sacrifice.”*  He  implies  that  at  the  altar  we  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  being  nourished  by  the  bread  of  the 
Lord  and  continuing  to  abide  in  (Christ  by  eating  this  heav¬ 
enly  food.*  In  this  realistic  union,  the  believer  enjoys  the 
manhood  of  Christ  for  the  body  is  taken  and  enters  into  the 
ceremony  as  a  “holy  thing.”'*  Such  language,  vague  and 
mystical  as  it  is,  has  led  many  to  think  that  the  “Eucharist 

*Adver$us  Mmrci»mem,  Lib.  V. 

*Dt  Ormtiomt,  pp.  49S,  571. 

*Charle*  Hebc^  The  Lord’s  Supfer:  Uninspired  Temehinf  (1179),  I,  81. 

•Ikid. 

^Adolph  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma,  II,  144;  IV,  289. 

*Ad  Martyras,  p.  154. 

*De  Orations,  Lib.  VI;  also  De  Resurrectione  Camis,  p.  385. 

'•De  Spectaculis,  XXV. 
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food  is  a  special  means  of  union  with  the  Manhood  of  Christ." 
This  is  bom  out  by  the  father’s  interest  in  seeing  the  mention 
of  ’’bread”  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels  as  figurative 
of  spiritual  intimacy  with  the  Lord  and  His  body.'*  He  sp<dce 
also  of  the  ’’consecrated  bread”  but  Waterman  thinks  that  this 
’’does  not  mean  that  His  Body  is  in  the  bread.  '*  Yet  the  same 
historian  believes  that  the  exact  wording  of  this  father  implies 
a  divine  presence  for  the  phrase  ’’consecrated  bread”  taken 
literally  points  to  ’’the  true  Body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  Body  of  His,  in  which  the  Church  knows  so  well,  being 
a  Second  Body,  so  to  say,  and  thus  a  figure  and  likeness  of 
the  original  Body.”'* 

To  summarize  Tertullian’s  views  on  the  Supper,  he  was  the 
first  father  to  use  such  symbolistic  words  as  figure,  represent, 
and  symbol  in  addition  to  language  that  might  imply  a  pres¬ 
ence.  It  should  be  remembered  that  TertuUian  was  forthright 
enough  in  one  place  to  tell  us  that  he  was  revealing  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  practices  of  his  own  day  without  reference  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  standards  and  that  he  wrote  ’’from  tradition  and  force  of 
custom,  without  any  scriptural  authority  whatever.”  '*  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  North  African  Montanist  used 
various  expressions  then  current  in  the  churches,  both  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Montanist — expressions  which  contradicted  each 
other,  or  at  least  presented  several  divergent  views — with¬ 
out  himself  holding  to  a  definite  concept  on  the  Supper.  Since 
TertuUian  was  a  clear  thinker  and  writer,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  in  repeating  many  expressions  concerning  the 
ordinance  he  was  but  opening  the  window  to  allow  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  confusion  and  conflicting  views  without  jrainting 
to  clear  Scriptural  teachings  to  clarify  the  confused  state  of 
theological  understanding.  In  this  he  revealed  his  honesty,  if 
not  a  Biblical  indoctrination. 

"Darwell  Stone,  A  Hut0rf  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (1909), 
I,  37. 

'*Adversms  Marcionem,  Lib.  Ill,  ecc.  19. 

'*Sudut  Waterman,  The  Post- Apostolic  Aye  (1898),  Vol.  II  of  Ten  Epochs 
of  Church  History,  p.  271. 

^Uhid..  p.  276. 

^*De  Corona  Militis,  tec.  3;  De  Resurrectioue  Carnes,  tec.  1;  Apoloyeticns, 
■ec  39. 
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ORIGEN 

Origen  was  an  outstanding  thinker  and  writer  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  who  died  far  from  his  homeland  in  254.  He  is  said  to 
have  authored  several  hundred  papers  and  works  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  comment  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

He  listed  the  Supper  as  being  among  the  “bloodless  sacri¬ 
fices”  and  the  “festival,  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Word,  never 
ceases  to  be  the  offering  of  the  Passover.”'*  He  claimed  that 
Celsus  made  his  offerings  to  the  demons  while  true  Christians 
ate  the  loaves  of  the  table  which  became  a  kind  of  **holy  sub¬ 
stance.”  In  one  of  his  dialogues  (to  Adamantius)  he  wrote 
that  the  bread  is  a  sign  of  our  thanksgiving  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  Him.  Elsewhere  he  calls  the  bread  “the  conse¬ 
crated  gift”  and  adds  special  warnings  lest  “any  particle  fall 
down”  with  some  “being  guilty  as  they  allow  anything  to 
fail  down  .  .  .  for  we  need  great  caution  to  preserve  His 
body.”'^  Goode  has  tried  to  extricate  Origen  from  this  mysti¬ 
cal  pit  of  his  own  digging  by  hoping  that  “this  can  only  refer 
to  the  material  bread,  the  representative  of  our  Lord’s  Body.”'* 
If  this  had  ^n  what  Origen  meant  he  had  several  ways  to 
express  him^lf  without  the  extreme  idea  of  “preserving  the 
Lord’s  body.”  This  expression  smacks  of  the  unscriptural 
teachings  of  Rome  concerning  the  extreme  care  to  be  used 
lest  particles  of  His  body  be  lost  because  some  of  the  elements 
fall  down.  Very  simply,  it  is  both  nonsensical  and  heretical. 
Origen  continued  his  wild  ravings  by  writing  that  once  “an¬ 
gels  used  to  eat  the  bread  from  heaven,  but  now  also  men 
eat  it.”'* 

Special  blessings  are  claimed  for  the  participants  for  they 
are  supposed  to  “ascend  from  the  shadow  to  the  verity  of  the 
spiritual  cup  .  .  .  also  ascend  to  the  true  meats.”**  Both  bread 
and  the  blood  are  stated  to  be  parts  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
yet  the  true  Christian  will  believe  that  the  observance  is  “the 

'*Contra  Celsus.  Lib.  VIII. 

"Exodus,  Homilies,  XIII. 

''William  Goode,  The  Nature  of  Christ’s  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  (1856), 
I,  244. 

'*Commentary  on  Psalms,  LXXVII,  25. 

"Exodus.  Homilies.  IV,  8. 
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only  commemoration  which  makes  God  propitious  to  men.”*' 
As  we  drink  the  cup  we  are  receiving  “the  words  of  His  doc¬ 
trine”  and  thereby  Christians  are  “federally  united  in  the 
sacraments  of  Christ.”**  But  Origen  is  not  limited  in  expres¬ 
sions  for  the  Supper  for  it  is  the  “bread  of  blessing,”  “a  t3rpe 
of  His  Body,”  “heavenly  bread”  with  the  cup  being  spoken 
of  as  the  “inebriation  to  the  hearts  of  them  that  drink  it.”** 
But  he  admitted  that  Jesus  did  not  give  His  own  body  to  be 
eaten  in  the  upper  room  and  yet  “when  He  nourishes  them 
with  this  bread,  that  it  is  His  own  Body,  since  it  is  Himself 
the  Word.”  **  What  this  Eastern  father  is  doing,  among  other 
things,  is  proving  himself  the  master  of  the  “double  senses” 
of  Scriptural  texts  and  teachings.  Hebert  has  tried  to  come 
to  his  rescue  by  holding  that  Origen’s  works  suffered  much 
by  the  translations  by  Ambrosius  who  “made  many  mistakes 
and  hasty  errors  .  .  .  (many  being)  more  than  errors.”** 

CYPRIAN 

Cyprian  was  the  “Whispering  Bishop”  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  area  (d.  258),  a  devoted  follower  of  Tertullian  and  a 
high  churchman  though  his  master  had  left  it  for  the  despised 
sect  of  the  Montanists.  The  bishop  went  to  the  extreme  of 
holding  that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  the  church,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  organized  church  must  mother  all  who  claim 
God  as  their  Father.  In  no  area  of  thought  did  this  color  his 
doctrines  any  more  than  in  the  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He 
felt  close  to  all  that  smacked  of  ritual  and  ceremonial — even 
to  the  point  of  calling  the  Supper  “this  sacrifice.”**  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  idea  of  Justin  Martyr  that  the  cup  should  contain 
a  mixture  of  water  and  wine — a  mixture,  he  claimed,  the 
Lord  called  His  blood.**  Cyprian  thought  the  cup  had  only 
water  to  begin  with  but  other  substances  are  added,  for  he 
wrote :  “The  meal  alone  cannot  be  Christ’s  body,  or  the  water 

^bid. 

**Commentary  on  Numbtrs,  XXIII,  24. 

**S«e  Jeremiah,  Homilie*,  XIII,  2;  Commentary  on  Mattheno  XV,  17;  XXVI. 

**lbid. 

**Hebert,  op.  cii.,  p.  104. 

**j1d  Caecilianum,  Epiitle  LXIII. 

*’It  might  be  noted  that  he  used  Proverbs  VIII  as  a  proof  text.  In  the  first 
article  in  this  series  it  was  inadvertently  stated  that  the  Didache  spoke 
of  the  mixture  whereas  it  did  not  go  back  beyond  Justin’s  day. 
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alone,  His  blood,  for  each  united  and  conjoined  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  combined  mass  of  one  bread;  and  by  this 
sacrament  the  people  itself  is  exhibited  in  one  ...  we  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  Who  is  heavenly  bread.”** 

Hebert  tries  to  take  the  sting  out  of  Cyprian’s  consub- 
stantiationist  teaching  by  contending  that  the  good  father 
was  trying  to  think  of  a  spiritual  feast  but  admits  that  the 
use  of  the  Latin  dominieurn  implies  it  is  something  essentially 
the  Lord’s  and  not  of  Christians.  Cyprian  followed  this  high 
view  by  writing  that  penalties  would  ensue  in  cases  of  lack 
of  reverence — ^penalties  such  as  chewing,  strange  fires,  the 
hands  scorched  to  cinders,  assaults  by  evil  spirits  and  even 
insanity. 

He  used  the  passage  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  about  our  daily 
bread  to  “find  a  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  basis 
that  the  passage  should  be  understood  in  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  senses  for  we  daily  receive  the  eucharist  for 
the  food  of  salvation . . .  (and)  we  ask  that  our  bread  (Christ) 
may  be  given  to  us  daily.”** 

He  continues  by  saying  that  the  entire  prayer  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sacrament— even  to  the  place  where  he  misses 
the  force  of  the  Scripture  passage  in  order  to  safeguard  his 
pCTsonal  views  on  the  Supper.**  The  father  added  that  Jesus 
Himself  spoke  of  the  wine  as  His  blood  and  observed  that  in 
his  own  day  “some  are  ashamed  to  use  the  wine  in  com¬ 
munion  lest  by  the  odour  of  the  wine  he  may  smell  the  blood 
of  Christ.”*'  There  is  a  small  trace  of  symbolism  left  in  that 
the  grapes  must  be  crushed  to  produce  wine  and  even  so  the 
Lord  needed  to  die  that  we  might  partake  of  His  blood. 

Cyprian  went  further  than  any  father  in  finding  tyi)es  of 
the  Supper  in  the  Old  Testament — an  indication,  perhaps, 
that  Judaism  had  played  too  large  a  part  in  early  thinking  on 
the  Supper.  Several  references  to  stories  in  pre-Gospel  days 
to  drinking  of  water,  and  particularly  drinking  wine,  had 
symbolical  hints  of  the  Supper.  This  is  approaching  the  point 
of  the  ridiculous  since  men  from  Adam’s  day  have  been  drink- 

Caecilianum,  lot  cit. 

**De  OratioHt  Domini. 

**See  a  good  ditcuMion  on  this  in  Hebert,  e>.  cit.,  p.  123  f. 

Cmecilimmum,  Epistie  LXII. 
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ing  either  water  or  wine  to  slack  their  thirst.  To  find  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  Supper  in  all  of  this  is  fanciful  to  the  extent  of  the 
meaningless.  Cyprian  says  that  there  were  many  in  his  day 
who  thought  the  Eucharist  should  be  administered  daily  (from 
the  ''daily*'  of  the  Lord's  Prayer)  and  "even  given  to  children 
and,  on  one  occasion,  be  administered  by  a  female  enthusi¬ 
ast."**  Another  sidelight  on  the  times  was  a  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  the  elements  to  absent  communicants — ^but  even  in  such 
cases  they  should  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  minister.** 
Cyprian  adds  nothing  to  a  clear  Scriptural  concept  of  the 
Supper  but,  lost  in  the  liturgical  and  the  impressionistic,  he 
repeated  vague,  mystical,  Judiasm-centered,  high-sounding  re¬ 
ligious  devotionals  regarding  the  Supper.  In  some  ways  the 
Supper  was  a  sacrament  and  in  other  ways  an  opportunity 
for  spiritual  nourishment.  He  did  not  know  whether  Christ 
was  in  or  under  or  unth  the  Supper — but  he  did  guess  that 
sacramental  blessing  attended  and  clothed  such  spiritual  bene¬ 
fits  in  highly  mystical  terms. 

OTHER  THIRD  CENTURY  VIEWS  ON  THE  SUPPER 
There  are  several  fragmentary  writings  of  this  period 
which  produce  more  questions  than  answers.  Great  uncer¬ 
tainty  surrounds  most  of  them,  both  as  to  date  and  reliability. 
We  shall  look  at  some  of  them  to  glean  some  general  concepts. 

One  writer  of  the  period,  a  bishop  at  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  emphasized  the  place  of  the  priests  in  the 
observance  of  the  Supper  for  they  "make  the  body  of  the 
Lord  and  deliver  it  to  the  people."**  One  of  his  successors 
followed  this  high  priestly  thinking  in  advising  the  priests  in 
the  Eastern  churches  to  be  sure  to  consecrate  the  "holy 
chrism"  (holy  oil)  with  orders  that  it  be  made  each  year  and 
not  be  used  if  two  or  three  years  old.  He  specifies  the  need  of 
using  balsam  in  Its  manufacture,  although,  as  usual,  no  rea¬ 
sons  are  provided.  He  boldly  asserts  that  Jesus  showed  the 
disciples  how  to  make  this  holy  chrism  after  he  had  washed 
their  feet.  He  added  imagination  to  supposition  by  contending 
that  the  early  churches  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  followed 

**Lyman  Coleman,  Amcient  Chrijtiauity  Exemplified  (1853),  p.  422. 

**Ad  Cmecilimmmm,  lee.  cit;  cf.  De  Ca/exmemtum  Reme,  I;  De  Bene  Pmtient. 

**Letter  from  Bishop  Pontianus  (d.  235)  to  Felix  Scribonianus. 
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this  custom  very  closely  in  addition  to  insisting  that  any  **holy 
oil”  a  year  old  should  be  burned.** 

A  contemporary  of  these  two  leaders  had  learned  much 
from  the  venerated  Irenaeus  and  spoke  of  the  ‘‘precious  and 
unmingled  body  and  blood  .  .  .  celebrated  on  the  mystic  and 
divine  table  .  .  .  (having)  His  divine  flesh  and  precious  blood 
...  to  eat  unto  the  remission  of  sins.”**  Another  in  the  same 
century  followed  this  type  of  thinking  on  the  preciousness  of 
the  elements  for  he  wrote  that  ‘‘it  was  not  a  type  of  His  Body, 
nor  a  type  of  His  Blood  .  .  .  but  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in 
truth.”**  This  kind  of  reverential  awe  toward  the  ‘‘holy  things” 
and  the  ‘‘consecrated  things”  seemed  all  too  common.*' 

Possibly  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  there  appeared 
the  widely  disseminated  “Apostolic  Constitutions”  which  give 
every  evidence  of  fourth-  and  flfth-century  origins  but  both 
Eusebius  and  Athanasius  inferred  that  they  dated  about  300. 
We  shall  mention  these  briefly,  but  question  much  importance 
being  ascribed  to  them  because  of  uncertainty  of  date  and 
authorship. 

They  include  eight  books  and  are  usually  found  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  several  homilies  and  letters — ^the  entire  collection 
under  the  name  of  Migne,  Clement  of  Rome.  One  letter  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  by  Clement  of  Rome  to  James  in  the  East  asking 
that  the  relics  or  leftover  particles  from  the  table  should  be 
guarded  by  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  attendants  so  that 
the  consecrated  elements  would  not  be  mixed  with  ordinary 
bread  and  wine.  In  one  section  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  bishop 
is  the  proper  one  to  dispense  the  bread,  with  the  deacon  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  cup  and  all  that  was  left  over  was  to  be  taken 
carefully  to  the  priest’s  chambers.**  A  common  name  for  the 
Supper  is  the  “holy  and  sacred  eucharist”  and,  in  at  least  one 
portion  of  the  writing,  salvation  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  the 
threefold  work  of  the  Spirit,  the  washing  of  baptism,  and  the 
receiving  of  the  Eucharist.  There  is  an  element  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic,  for  one  writing  (under  the  name  of  Pseudo-Clement) 

*'Letter  from  Biihop  Fabianui  of  Rome  (martyred  in  250)  to  the  bithopi 
of  the  Eait 

**Fra§ment  of  Bishop  Hippolytus  of  Ostia  (martyred  about  230). 

*'Fraymemt  of  Macarius  Maynes  (Presbyter  of  Jerusalem  about  300). 

’'Letter  from  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (d.  265)  to  Noratian. 

"Migne  Clement,  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Lib.  VIII. 
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states  that  the  elements  are  antitypes  of  Christ’s  body  and 
blood/*  There  is  considerable  mention  of  the  table  in  the 
Supper,  a  premise  used  by  Coleman  to  prove  that  separate 
communion  tables  arose  about  300,  tables  which  were  ’’simple, 
around  which  the  communicants  gathered,  without  distinction 
of  age  and  sex  . . .  styled  an  altar  . . .  made  of  wood  . . .  early 
covered  with  white  linen.’**'  This  was  years  after  the  first 
buildings  appeared  on  the  scene,  but  by  the  end  of  the  third 
century  a  special  place  was  probably  built  for  the  communion 
table,  possibly  within  the  space  designated  as  the  altar.  This 
became  a  place  wherein  only  priests  and  deacons  could  go — 
a  humble  origin  of  the  elaborate,  ornate,  and  costly  fronts  of 
many  churches  since. 

**PMudo-Clement,  Rtmam  Lib.  V,  Sec.  14. 

Coleman,  •>.  cit.,  p.  427. 


Textual  Studies  in  the  Bodmer 
Manuscript  of  John 

By  Mabchant  A.  King  and  Richabd  Pattebson 

TESTIMONY  ON  PARTICULAR  PASSAGES 
Beginning  a  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  this  manu¬ 
script  on  particular  passages  we  note  first  its  significant  con¬ 
firmations.  Of  primary  importance  among  these  would  be 
the  omission,  as  expected  in  so  early  a  manuscript,  of  the 
account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (7:68 — 8:11)  and 
that  of  the  troubling  of  the  water  (5:3b-4).  Actually  there  is 
no  mark  or  hint  at  either  of  these  two  points  that  either 
scribe  or  corrector  knew  of  anything  additional  belonging 
here.  It  grows  increasingly  evident  that  these  two  i)assage8 
were  not  a  part  of  the  original  writing.  Of  real  importance 
also  is  the  reading  deog  (God)  rather  than  vl6;  (Son)  in  1 :18. 
With  this  voice  added  to  that  of  Vaticanus,  Sinaiticus,  and 
several  ancient  versions  and  fathers,  it  would  certainly  seem 
fitting  that  any  future  conservative  English  translation  should 
give  some  recognition  to  this  reading.  P**  also  confirms  the 
omission  of  6  &v  iv  ovpav^  (who  is  in  heaven)  from  3 :18, 
the  reading  vl6v  tov  dvdoomov  (Son  of  man)  in  9 :35,  and  the 
reading  at  the  end  of  14:10  (He  doeth  His  works).  The 
inclusion  by  P**  of  9 :38  should  end  any  serious  question  about 
the  authenticity  of  this  verse.  The  manuscript  also  supports 
the  strong  Neutral  testimony  (k*  B  D  W  it  sy*,  adopted  by 
W.  &  H.)  for  the  omission  from  18 :32  of  ‘*if  God  be  glorified 
in  Him.'*  The  American  Standard  followed  the  Neutral  here 
but  the  R.S.V.  has  returned  to  the  Byzantine. 

UNIQUE  READINGS 

Coming  to  the  matter  of  unique  readings,  the  one  of  out¬ 
standing  interest  is  the  placing  of  the  definite  article  before 
"prophet”  in  7 :52  making  it  read  **The  prophet  does  not  arise 
out  of  Galilee.”  This  is  exactly  what  Owen  had  conjectured 
on  this  verse  (cf.  Nestle  at  this  point).  It  thus  not  only 
becomes,  of  course,  a  clear  reference  to  the  Messiah  but  the 

Editor’*  Note:  This  it  the  tecood  article  of  two  on  this  subject 
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change  also  relieves  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  of  an 
inaccuracy,  since  at  least  one  prophet,  Jonah,  did  come  from 
Galilee  (Gath-Hepher).  That  it  cannot  be  a  **slip*’  on  the  part 
of  the  scribe  seems  certain  since  these  very  words  have  under¬ 
gone  correction,  bringing  about  a  slight  change  of  order.  The 
reading,  while  not  to  be  accepted  without  much  more  confirm¬ 
ation,  might  well  be  noticed  in  future  scholarly  work  on  John. 
Another  unique  reading  of  real  interest  is  the  use  of  Ixovog 
(sufficient)  rather  than  (worthy)  in  1:27.  Ixavo;  brings 
out  the  personal  emphasis  of  the  statement,  indicating  a  deep 
sense  of  inadequacy  rather  than  mere  unworthiness.  It  prob¬ 
ably  should  better  be  thought  of  as  an  unconscious  comment 
rather  than  a  serious  contender  for  textual  preference. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  “unique”  readings  is 
that  found  in  6:2.  Of  the  three  major  problems  facing  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  passage,  the  name  of 
the  feast,  the  site  of  the  pool,  and  the  name  of  the  pool,  the 
last  is  of  the  most  direct  concern  to  the  grammarian.  There¬ 
fore,  when  he  finds  the  reading  Pii5oai&a  for  the  name  of  the 
pool  his  attention  is  immediately  arrested.  Indeed  this  reading, 
in  this  exact  form,  has  appeared  but  twice  before — in  the 
marginal  readings  of  Codex  Regius  (L)  and  Tregelles'  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1857-59)  at  Luke  10:13. 

The  actual  name  of  the  pool,  lost  in  antiquity  together  with 
its  very  site,  has  occasioned  many  variant  readings  of  the 
text  at  this  point,  as  well  as  many  guesses. 

PT)dea&d  A  C  0  fl  fl3  pm  f  q  sy^  p  hi  pal  Did  Chrys  Cyr 
the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus  and  edition  of  Souter 
^Tid^odd  (or  ^T)Cadd)  k  L  33  e  1  Eus,  the  reading  of  Nestle, 
Kilpatrick,  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  Tischendorf. 

PeX^eOct  D  a  (cf  Belzatha  b  ff  and  Betzet(h)a)  Piifioai5a  B  W 
(cf  T)  c  d  z  vg  aeg  Tert,  reading  in  margin  of  W.  &  H. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  reading  of  P**  is  precisely 
that  of  Vaticanus,  etc.,  its  linguo-dental,  which  contrary  to 
normal  Greek  rules  for  linguo-dentals  before  sibilants  must 
be  retained  since  it  is  a  transliterated  word,  being  changed 
from  surd  to  sonant,  no  doubt  due  to  the  scribe’s  sense  of 
consonantal  euphony.  (So  also  Pii&oai6a  is  read  at  12 :21,  but  cf. 
1:44  where  we  find  ^rifioalSa.)  The  diaresis,  as  Professor 
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Moulton  shows,'  assures  us  that  we  do  indeed  have  here  a 
transliterated  word,  its  name  no  doubt  being  designative — 
m’V  n’3,  house  of  fishing  (provision).  The  reading  of  P** 
here  not  only  adds  strong  textual  confirmation  to  the  reading 
of  Vaticanus,  etc.,  but  vindicates  the  practice  of  John  who 
usually  gives  us  a  Greek  equivalent  for  a  Hebrew  term,  there¬ 
by  defending  both  the  text  and  John  against  the  fanciful  des¬ 
ignative  guesses  of  such  scholars  as  Watkins,  Delitzsch,  West- 
cott,  and  Edersheim. 

Thus,  while  the  location  of  the  pool  may  still  be  lost  to 
the  modern  world,  the  reading  of  P**,  coupled  with  that  of 
Vaticanus,  Washingtonianus,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the 
whole  Egyptian  tradition  may  well  have  made  known  to  us 
the  actual  name  of  the  pool.  And  what  more  natural  name 
for  a  pool  in  an  area  ixl  xr\  (at  the  sheep-gate)  than 

n'3?  The  alternative  names  may  well  have  grown  up  with 
the  legend  that  surrounded  it  (found  at  v.4  of  the  late  manu¬ 
scripts) — and  the  subsequent  attempts  to  determine  its  orig¬ 
inal  name. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  119  instances  where  the  uniqueness  is 
a  matter  of  a  fully  diiTerent  reading  we  may  suggest  that  pos¬ 
sibly  36  would  be  commended  by  the  canons  of  transcriptional 
evidence.  Most  of  these  are  omissions  such  as  of  the  pronoun 
(11),  the  conjunction  (4),  or  the  article  (2).  Those  condemned 
by  the  canons  are  most  frequently  additions  of  a  conjunction 
(15)  or  a  pronoun  (11)  in  rather  obvious  attempts  at  clari¬ 
fication.  Of  substitutions,  the  most  frequent  is  that  of  con¬ 
junctions  (10),  but  four  times  we  have  the  interesting  substi¬ 
tution  of  iv  (not  one  thing)  for  (nothing).  Nearly 
all  the  rest  are  single  instances  without  special  significance. 

Coming  to  the  notices  of  unique  word  order,  we  recall 
the  Greek  author's  love  of  freedom.  "The  freedom  of  the 
Greek  from  artificial  rules  and  its  response  to  the  play  of  the 
mind  is  never  seen  better  than  in  the  order  of  words  in  the 
sentence.  .  .  .  The  N.T.  indeed  enjoys  the  same  freedom  that 
the  older  Greek  did  with  perhaps  some  additional  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  vernacular  xoivri  as  contrasted  with  the  older 
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literary  language.*’*  The  significance  of  the  order  of  words 
in  a  sentence  is  often  contingent  upon  the  particular  emphasis 
that  the  author  has  in  mind.  Thus  a  word  is  frequently 
removed  from  its  usual  position  to  an  unusual  one.* 

This  same  love  of  freedom  and  stress  of  emphasis  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  often  applied  by  the  scribe  who  is  copying  a 
given  manuscript.  Naturally  such  a  reading  is  condemned  by 
Canon  V.  But  while  it  may  fail  to  give  us  an  accurate  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  text,  such  a  reading  does  at  least  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  theological  emphasis  of  the  scribe,  perhaps 
refiecting  a  delicate  devotional  thought.  Due  to  the  early  date 
of  this  manuscript  this  could  well  be  representative  of  the 
faith  of  the  early  church  in  the  particular  locale  of  the  scribe. 

There  are  some  44  instances  where  a  unique  order  of 
words  occurs  in  this  manuscript.  In  many  cases  they  are 
found  clustered  at  points  where  the  heat  of  the  discussion 
may  have  caused  the  scribe  to  read  a  particular  emphasis 
into  the  situation.  Thus,  in  our  Lord’s  contest  with  the 
Pharisees  concerning  their  relationship  to  God  the  Father, 
four  instances  of  unique  word  order  are  found  in  8:44-65. 
In  the  interrogation  of  the  man  bom  blind  whom  Jesus  had 
healed,  five  cases  of  unique  word  order  are  found  from  9 :22-30 
alone.  Again,  we  find  four  points  where  unique  word  order 
is  observed  in  18 :29-38,  in  Jesus’  appearance  before  Pilate. 

In  many  cases  the  scribe’s  desire  to  emphasize  personal 
identity  accounts  for  a  unique  word  order,  whether  it  be  the 
Jews  (6:18;  8:48)  or  the  Lord  Himself  (2:13;  8:62;  9:30; 
10:4,  31;  11:30;  19:12).  Indeed,  the  scribe’s  personal  devotion 
to  Christ  may  well  be  evident  in  the  reading  found  at  10:31. 
Here,  after  the  Lord  has  asserted  His  deity  to  the  Jews  in 
Solomon’s  porch,  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him.  This 

*A.  T.  Robcrtton,  Grammar  •/  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  light  of 
Historiced  Research,  1934,  p.  417. 

’The  delicacies  of  emphasis  of  word  order,  like  those  inherent  in  the 
Greek  tense,  are  often  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reproduce  in  transla¬ 
tion  into  English.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  parenthetical  insertion  of  the 
English  equiralents  of  the  Greek  word  in  the  order  of  occurrence  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  Bodmer  Manuscript,  coupled  with  the 
designation  of  the  thought  stressed  in  the  given  instance,  the  English 
reader  may  in  some  measure  enter  the  door  into  the  rich  storehouse  of 
devotional  emphases  available  to  him  who  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  text,  holds  the  key  to  a  veritably  inexhaustible  treasure  of  divine 
truth. 
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is  given,  according  to  the  usual  reading,  as  Cva  Xiddooxiiv  abx6v 
(in  order  that  they  might  stone  him).  But  P**  reverses  the 
order  to  tva  avrov  liOacKooiv  as  if  to  say  “in  order  that  Him  they 
might  stone — imagine  that!! — ^to  stone  the  precious  Lord  of 
Glory  Himself!"  Likewise  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
believer,  as  hated  by  the  world,  in  15:19.  And  in  two  places 
the  contrast  of  personal  relationship,  a  common  Koine  idiom, 
is  emphasized  (8:55;  18:30 — so  probably  the  i)pei;  oXXtiXov; 
aYouiaTai(e) — note  the  itacism.  You  one  another  love,  of  13 :34). 

The  personal  stylistic  preferences  of  the  scribe  may  well 
account  for  a  second  class  of  changes  in  word  order  such  as 
those  found  at  1:28;  6:9,  64;  11:17  (first  instance);  13:1,  8, 
as  well  as  the  minor  alternate  readings  found  at  5:5;  7:27; 
11 :31,  37 ;  13 :35 ;  18 :29 ;  19 :17. 

A  third,  and  by  far  the  largest  class  of  changes  in  word 
order,  emphasizes  the  subject  or  matter  at  hand  in  a  given 
situation.  Thus,  humility  is  emphasized  in  the  tmofiripaTo;  avrov 
(sandal.  His)  of  1:27;  depravity,  in  the  r\yaatr^y  poXXov  oi 
avdQomoi  (loved,  rather,  men)  of  3:19;  asking,  in  the  airei; 
neiv  (you  ask  to  drink)  of  4:9;  the  well-fountain  which  Christ 
gives  to  the  believer,  in  the  nrfYii  ev  avro)  (a  well  in  him)  of 
4:14;  giving,  in  the  ovro;  ftowai  iipiv  tt|v  oaQxd  (this  one  to 
give  to  us  His  fiesh)  of  6:52  (contrast  the  idiom  at  8:55; 
18 :30) ;  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  to  aipa  avrov  niT)rE  (blood 
His  you  drink)  of  6:53;  truth,  in  the  (note  the  itacism) 

ovx  eoTiv  (truth  not  is)  of  8 :44  and  in  the  ev  oXi^Oeia  riyiaapevoi 
(in  truth  be  sanctified)  of  17:19;  the  coming  of  Christ  rather 
than  the  antithesis  of  Christ  and  the  world,  in  the  t)X5ov  et; 
rov  xoopov  (came  into  the  world)  of  9:39;  the  awfulness  of 
location,  in  the  ev  t(o  pvT)(ieio)  exovra  (in  the  tomb  had  been)  of 
11 :17 ;  the  separation  of  the  l^liever  from  the  world,  in  the 
ovx  ex  rov  xoopov  (not  of  the  world)  of  15:19;  the  opinion  of 
Pilate  of  a  total  absence  of  cause  for  punishment  in  Christ’s 
case,  in  the  ev(^ioxo)  airuxv  ev  arrro)  (find  .  .  .  cause  for  punish¬ 
ment  in  Him)  of  18:38  and  the  tragedy  of  a  thorny  crown 
being  placed  upon  the  head  of  Jesus,  in  the  e|  oxavOtov  oreipavo; 
(note  irrational  of  thorns  crown)  of  19:2. 

We  have  saved  till  last  one  of  the  clusters  of  unique  word 
orders,  because  it  is  not  only  clustered,  but  because  four  of 
the  five  cases  of  this  cluster  fit  into  our  third  category.  As  we 
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noted  above,  in  a  section  of  nine  verses  (9 :22-30)  we  have  five 
observable  points  of  unique  word  order.  Having  assigned  9:30 
to  the  first  of  our  categories,  we  pause  to  examine  more  closely 
the  remaining  four  instances  of  unique  word  order  found  in 
this  section. 

Beginning  with  9:22  we  note  the  first  of  this  cluster. 
Here  our  scribe  revises  the  a^6v  dpoHoYifloil  (Him, 

should  confess,  Christ)  read  by  all  the  editors  and  the  Textus 
Receptus  to  6|ioXoYTioq  atrrov  xv  (note  the  abbreviation;  cf. 
D  it*  which  have  tiiis  order  but  add  elvai).  Not  only  does  the 
scribe  thus  bring  the  relationship  of  Christ  and  His  Messiah- 
ship  to  the  fore  (cf.  Category  2)  but  places  stress  upon  the 
Jew’s  forbidding  even  the  act  of  confession  as  well.  This  of 
course  makes  more  vivid  the  events  of  verses  18  to  21  and  the 
statement,  ’’These  things  said  his  parents,  because  they  feared 
the  Jews.” 

Following  the  questioning  of  his  parents,  the  Pharisees 
turn  again  to  the  young  man,  first  challenging  him  (24-26), 
then  asking  him  to  tell  them  his  experience  again,  hoping  by 
their  continued  interrogation  either  to  wear  him  down  or 
trick  him  into  making  a  contradiction  in  his  story.  They  had 
already  asked  him  ”how”  three  times  before  w.  10,  16,  17 — 
the  tI  there  probably  being  akin  to  the  Hebrew  exclamation 
no — i.e.,  how  can  you  possibly  say  concerning  him  that  he 
opened  your  eyes?).  But,  the  narrative  continues  in  P**,  eucov 
ow  avTO)  Ti  jioXiv  exoiT]OEv  ooi  that  is,  ”tell  us  again  just  tohat  he 
did  to  you.”  This  emphasis  on  reaffirmation  is  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  reading  of  k'  A  X  TAG  and  the  Textus  Receptus  which 
read  naXiy  before  t(  (hence  simply  ’’they  said  to  him  again) 
and  the  texts  of  k  *  B  D  omit  the  noliv  entirely. 

At  verse  27  we  find  not  only  a  unique  order  of  words  but 
a  unique  reading.  The  young  man’s  reply,  in  contrast  to  the 
accepted  reading  of  ebiov  ¥f^r\  xai  ovx  fpcoiioaTE  (I  told  you 
already  and  you  did  not  hear)  omits  the  ovx! I  In  contrast  to 
the  usual  emphasis  of  appealing  to  their  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  our  young  man  is  pictured  as  being  at  the  point  of  exasper¬ 
ation,  his  temper  flaring  in  biting  retort,  ”you  heard  me  (the 
first  time) !”  He  wants  to  know  their  purpose  in  asking  the 
”how”  of  it  all  again  -n  fielEre  noXiv  (Why  do  you  wish  again ; 
cf.  the  t(  xdXiv  read  by  Nestle,  Souter,  Tischendorf  and 
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the  xi  ofW  ndkiv  MUxt  read  by  B  and  found  in  the  margin  of 
the  Westcott-Hort  text). 

Following  the  stinging  challenge  of  the  young  man  \ii\  xal 
d^lcTE  (iadr^tal  y^veodai  (You  don’t  wish  to  also  become 
His  disciples,  do  you?),  the  Jews  begin  to  revile  him,  accusing 
ov  nodiiTiis  cxeivov  ei  (you,  disciple  his,  are;  in  P**) — ^hurriedly 
avowing  that  they  were  disciples  of  the  well-known  Moses. 
This  accusation,  as  phrased  by  our  scribe,  forms  a  delicate 
contrast  to  the  ov  el  ^aOT)TT);  ixelvov  read  by  Souter  and  the 
Textus  Receptus  and  the  ov  ^aOT)TT);  el  Cxeivov  of  the  Nestle, 
Tischendorf,  and  Westcott-Hort  editions. 

Thus  we  see  illustrated  in  this  section  the  concern  of  the 
scribe  to  understand  what  actually  happened  in  the  Biblical 
events.  We  affirm  again  that  these  readings  assuredly  do  not 
reflect  to  us  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
nevertheless  the  exegete  of  the  Word  of  (}od  may  well  And 
them  useful  in  his  interpretation  and  devotional  application 
of  the  text.  When  we  remember  the  early  date  of  this  manu¬ 
script  we  are  the  more  constrained  to  do  so,  as  we  push  our 
quest  backward  to  the  faith  of  those  who  most  closely  came 
into  contact  with  Christianity  at  its  inception. 
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Of  a  nesrative  particle _ 1 _ _ _ 
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other)  . . . . —  8— (more  complex) _  8 

Of  adverbs - (ov  for  oiAe) -  1— -(ovftejio)  for  o&xo))-  2 

Of  nouns  (a  diminutive  and  a  more 
specific) _ _ 8 


Of  adjectives  (Ixavo;  for  end  a 
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Unique  Mood,  Voice,  or  Number 
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Unique  Spelling 

Attic  form  1,  Alexandrian  form  2,  TEoaapa  for  TEOoapa;  1  . .  4 

Unique  Word  Order 
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Stylistic  preference  of  the  scribe _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 18 

Emphasizing  the  matter  prominently  in  mind _ 18 


Book  Reviews 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Book  Review  Editor 


Evolution  and  Christian 
Thought  Today.  Edited  by 
Russell  L.  Mixter.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids.  225  pp.  plus 
illustrations.  $4.50. 

One  of  the  crucial  issues  in 
contemporary  evangelicalism  is  the 
relation  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
to  the  orthodox  faith.  This  v(^- 
ume,  produced  by  thirteen  mem< 
bers  of  the  American  Scientific  Af¬ 
filiation,  is  an  atteinpv  to  relate 
Christian  thought  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  The  authors,  who  are 
evangelical  Christians,  present 
various  aspects  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  it  relates  to  Biblical 
faith.  Important  chapters  are  those 
on  the  influence  of  Darwin  on 
biology,  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of 
life,  and  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  creation  as  it  relates  to  the 
evolutionary  concept  of  prehistoric 
man. 

Many  evangelicals  will  feel  that 
the  authors  of  this  volume  have 
tended  to  regard  the  alleged  sci¬ 
entific  basis  for  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  as  being  more  authoritative 
than  the  Scriptural  narratives 
themselves.  The  theory  seems  to 
be  that  intelligent  men  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusion  of  evolution¬ 
ists  in  many  particulars  even  if  it 
is  contrary  to  the  traditional  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  volume  does  present,  how¬ 
ever,  some  important  facts  which 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  by 
thoughtful  Christians.  Most  evan¬ 


gelicals  will  agree  that  the  Bible 
does  not  date  the  creation  of  man 
and  that  the  traditional  date  of 
4004  B.C.  is  untenable  both  from 
a  Scriptural  and  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  However,  one  wonders 
whether  evangelicals  should  take 
as  seriously  as  do  the  writers  of 
this  volume  the  dating  of  fossils 
and  of  organic  life,  including  man, 
on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  distinction  between  the 
facts  as  they  are  discovered  and 
their  interpretation  is  often  blurred 
in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 

Of  interest,  however,  is  the  pres¬ 
entation  that  even  evolutionists  to¬ 
day  no  longer  trace  all  life  back 
to  a  single  common  ancestor  and 
substitute  instead  a  multiple  origin 
for  various  forms  of  life.  It  seems 
to  leave  some  room  for  the  Biblical 
concept  of  animals  being  created 
after  their  kind  even  though  the 
writers  of  this  volume  believe  that 
evolution  has  proved  that  species 
can  change. 

A  crudal  chapter  is  that  written 
by  James  O.  Buswell  III  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  man  is  the 
immediate  creation  of  God  or  de¬ 
scendant  from  a  previously  existing 
organism.  In  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  discussion  he  concludes 
that  evolution  has  no  just  ground 
to  challenge  Biblical  faith  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  origin  of  matter,  the 
origin  of  life,  or  the  origin  of 
major  kinds  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  the  immediate  creation  of  man. 
Buswell  seems  to  accept  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  idea  that  man  has  been  in 
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existence  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  but  he  believes  this 
can  be  accommodated  to  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  narrative. 

Most  evangelical  scholars  will 
welcome  the  high  level  discussion 
embodied  in  this  volume.  Though 
there  are  obvious  dangers  in  some 
of  tbe  premises,  implications,  and 
theories  presented,  in  a  scientific 
world  which  is  predominantly 
atheistic  and  materialistic  the 
writers  of  the  volume  are  to  be 
commended  for  making  an  honest 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
scientific  theory  and  Biblical  faith. 
It  is  encouraging  that  after  one 
hundred  years  of  Darwinian  evo¬ 
lution  these  authors,  competent  in 
their  respective  fields,  still  find  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  acceptance  of 
the  pivotal  point  that  man  was 
created  by  God. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Reasons  for  Faith.  By  John 

H.  Gerstner.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1960.  245 
pp.  $4.00. 

Many  contemporary  efforts  to 
state  the  case  for  Biblical  faith 
cither  err  in  the  direction  of  dog¬ 
matism,  or,  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
it,  betray  the  cause  they  profess  to 
uphold.  J(din  H.  Gerstner,  profes¬ 
sor  of  church  history  and  govern¬ 
ment  at  Pittsburg  Theological 
Seminary,  has  avoided  both  haz¬ 
ards  and  has  provided  one  of  the 
best  texts  on  Biblical  apologetics 
to  be  written  in  some  time.  After 
introducing  his  subject  by  consid¬ 
eration  of  faith  versus  unbelief,  he 
states  with  cogency  and  refreshing 
clarity  the  theistic  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  God.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  discussion  dealing 


with  such  subjects  as  the  necessity 
of  special  revelation,  the  internal 
and  external  proofs  for  Biblical 
revelation,  the  validity  of  miracles, 
the  testimony  of  prophecies,  the 
role  of  archaeology  in  attesting 
Christian  truth,  and  concluding 
with  consideration  of  doctrinal  dif¬ 
ficulties,  comparative  religions,  and 
the  witness  of  history  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  Christianity.  A  special  sec¬ 
tion  is  reserved  for  discussion  of 
evolution,  materialism.  Biblical 
criticism,  and  the  shortcomings  of 
the  church. 

The  author  builds  on  the  premise 
that  the  Bible  can  at  least  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  trustworthy  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  critical  evidence. 
As  such  its  testimony  to  the  deity 
of  Christ,  to  Christian  doctrine  as 
a  whole,  and  its  own  claims  for 
inspiration  are  examined  and  found 
to  be  sustained.  Without  departing 
from  a  rational  approach,  the  read¬ 
er  is  led  step  by  step  to  see  the 
reasonableness  of  the  historic 
Christian  faith.  The  discussion 
will  not  only  confirm  the  faith  of 
those  who  previously  may  have 
agreed  with  the  author,  but  will 
challenge  the  prevalent  unbelief  of 
our  day.  In  critical  matters,  such 
as  theistic  evolution,  the  author 
faces  squarely  the  total  testimony 
of  the  scientific  world  and  finds 
no  just  reason  for  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  creation 
of  man.  Though  not  affirming  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  verbal  and  plenary  in¬ 
spiration,  he  definitely  contends  for 
inerrancy  of  Scripture,  citing  solid 
and  sensible  proofs  which  could 
only  be  explained  by  supernatural 
inspiration.  The  reviewer  does  not 
agree  with  every  detail  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  argument  nor  with  his  amil- 
lennial  eschatology,  but  this  book 
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rates  a  place  in  every  student’s 
library  and  should  be  read  widely 
by  college  and  seminary  students. 
Professor  Gerstner  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  fulfilling  a  difficult 
task  in  a  most  commendable  way. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Biblical  Basis  for  Infant 
Baptism.  By  Dwight  Hervey 
Small.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westwood,  New  Jersey, 
1959.  191  pp.  $3.50. 

Though  many  volumes  have 
been  written  in  support  of  the 
Baptist  doctrine  of  baptism  by  im¬ 
mersion  for  adult  believers  only, 
few  contemporary  works  have  been 
issued  in  support  of  the  traditional 
reformed  position  of  baptism  by 
affusion  and  baptism  of  infants. 
The  author,  who  is  pastor  of  the 
Warren  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cicero,  Illinois,  has  presented 
a  readable  and  comprehensive  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Biblical  basis  for 
infant  baptism.  Though  readers 
will  not  accept  all  the  conclusions 
of  the  author,  adherents  of  all 
points  of  view  will  find  this  book 
informative  and  helpful  in  pro¬ 
moting  understanding  on  diversity 
of  view  in  the  matter  of  water 
baptism. 

The  author  builds  his  case  on 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  de¬ 
cree  of  God  and  the  theological 
covenants  of  the  covenant  of  re¬ 
demption,  covenant  of  works,  and 
covenant  of  grace.  He  holds  that 
there  is  one  church  throughout  all 
the  dispensations  and  that  baptism 
corresponds  to  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
mark  of  the  covenant.  Included  in 
his  discussion  is  a  treatment  of  the 
meaning  and  mode  of  baptism. 


Though  some  of  the  premises  as 
well  as  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  author  are  highly  debatable, 
the  author  has  stated  his  case  well 
and  is  worthy  of  a  hearing. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will.  By 
Austin  Farrer.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1957. 
330  pp.  $4.95. 

The  perennial  problem  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  often  debated 
in  theological  discussion,  is  here 
presented  as  an  enlarg^ement  of  the 
Gifford  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1957. 
The  volume  ignores  the  theologi¬ 
cal  problems  of  human  freedom 
and  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
freedom  as  a  psychological  and 
philosophical  problem.  The  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  of  primary  interest 
to  philosophical  schcdars. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Life  in  the  Son.  By  Robert 
Shank.  Westcott  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Missouri,  1960.  380 
pp.  $4.95. 

This  volume  presents  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  form  the  arguments 
against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  se¬ 
curity  of  the  believer.  Writing 
generally  from  the  evangelical 
point  of  view  and  using  Biblical 
proofs,  the  author  attempts  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Arminian  thesis  that  a 
Christian  once  genuinely  saved  can 
lose  his  salvation.  He  claims  that 
some  eighty-five  New  Testament 
passages  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  security. 

Difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  as  reflected  in  the  Calvin¬ 
istic  and  Arminian  controversies 
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will  no  doubt  continue  as  long  as 
the  church  is  on  earth.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
faithfulness  to  Scriptural  argu¬ 
ments  and  his  evident  desire  to  let 
the  Scriptures  speak  for  themselves. 
Careful  readers,  however,  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  presentation  is  one¬ 
sided.  The  Scriptures  normally 
used  to  support  unconditional  se¬ 
curity  are  either  neglected,  ignored, 
or  given  inadequate  treatment. 
The  central  thesis  of  the  author 
that  salvation  is  a  gift  but  a  condi¬ 
tional  one  depending  on  perseve¬ 
rance  must  be  challenged.  A  lack 
of  theological  depth  is  observable 
in  many  points  of  exegesis.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  important  question  as 
to  whether  eternal  life  can  be  for¬ 
feited  is  settled  by  a  study  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  the  parable 
of  the  lord  and  his  steward  in 
Luke  12,  the  discourse  on  forgive¬ 
ness  in  Matthew  18,  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  vine  and  the  branches 
in  Jcdin  15.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  of  these  passages  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  conclusive. 

The  most  thoughtful  adherents 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  security 
will  readily  admit  that  problems 
exist  in  the  proof  of  their  doctrine. 
Though  the  author  of  this  volume 
demonstrates  a  fine  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ance  toward  those  who  differ,  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
problems  which  are  raised  by  a 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  perseve¬ 
rance.  The  volume  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
this  area  of  doctrine. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

By  William  F.  Beck.  Concordia 


Publishing  House,  Saint  Louis, 
1959.  227  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  unique  volume.  Two 
gigantic  tasks  were  undertaken  by 
the  writer,  were  ably  completed, 
and  the  results  combined  in  this 
book.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
is  at  once  a  fresh  and  accurate 
translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 
the  language  of  today  and  a  har¬ 
mony  of  all  of  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  result 
is  an  extremely  readable,  smooth¬ 
flowing  and  informative  work  that 
combines  scholarship  and  piety. 

The  translator  received  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  New  Testament 
Greek  at  Concordia  Seminary  (St. 
Louis)  and  now  teaches  at  that 
institution.  The  translation  and 
harmony  were  also  reviewed  by  a 
special  committee  of  competent 
scholars. 

Already  the  book  has  found  use 
in  a  variety  of  situations  from  the 
Seminary  classroom  to  the  family 
devotional  circle.  A  refreshing  ex¬ 
perience  awaits  any  who  read  the 
Gospel  narratives  as  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  Minor  Prophets.  By  G. 

Campbell  Morgan.  Fleming  R. 

Revell  Company,  Westwood, 
New  Jersey,  1960.  157  pp. 
$2.75. 

Any  newly  published  material  by 
G.  Campbell  Morgan  immediately 
catches  the  eyes,  the  minds,  and  the 
hearts  of  a  great  host  of  Bible  stu¬ 
dents.  The  present  work  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Delivered  originally  at 
Northfleld  Conference  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Northfield  Echoes  in 
1902-03,  these  messages  dropped 
from  view  for  many  years.  They 
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are  now  published  for  the  first 
time  in  book  form. 

In  orderly  fashion,  Morgan  dis¬ 
cusses  each  of  the  minor  prophets, 
treating  the  historical  and  cultural 
setting  of  the  prophet  and  his  mes¬ 
sage,  analyring  in  some  detail  the 
prophecy,  summarizing  the  pre¬ 
dominant  message  of  the  book  and 
showing  its  application  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  age.  Underlying  all,  Morgan 
finds  the  recurring  theme  of  love. 
He  states,  “The  only  message  I 
find  whenever  I  come  to  the  close 
of  one  of  these  prophecies  is  some¬ 
thing  about  God’s  love.  ...  It  is 
the  heartbeat  of  God  that  throbs 
through  these  passages”  (p.  6). 

Because  of  its  virtues,  this 
book  should  serve  many  purposes. 
It  is  brief  and  pointed  and  would 
therefore  be  an  unusually  helpful 
guide  in  the  devotional  reading  of 
this  section  of  Scripture.  The 
analyses  are  clear ;  the  applications 
are  pungent  and  provocative; 
therefore  no  preacher  will  want  to 
attempt  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
minor  prophets  without  listening 
to  the  words  of  this  expositor  from 
a  previous  generation. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of 

History.  By  John  McIntyre. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1957. 
119  pp.  $2.50. 

Professor  McIntyre  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburi^  has  studied 
the  modem  writers  of  theology 
and  history  and  seeks  to  integrate 
many  views  of  the  Cullman, 
Barth,  Marsh,  and  Niebuhr  group 
while  still  holding  to  traditional 
doctrines  on  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  He  tries  to  discover  the 
“given-ness”  of  revelation  and 


then  to  relate  it,  scholarly  and 
philosophically,  to  the  main  con¬ 
cepts  of  history  in  our  day,  whether 
among  theologians  or  historians. 
He  believes  that  “purposes”  and 
“meanings”  of  history,  as  enun¬ 
ciated  by  past  scholars,  are  too 
vague  and  meaningless.  He  does 
not  accept  an  “interpretation”  of 
history  but  prefers  to  look  closely 
at  the  “categories,”  these  being 
Necessity,  Providence,  Incarnation, 
Freedom  and  Memory.  He  reaches 
up  historical  hands  to  grasp  the 
“suprahistorical”  elements  in  order 
to  explain  this  scene.  The  divinity 
teacher  sees  no  solution  to  the  par¬ 
adox  of  God’s  sovereignty  and  hu¬ 
man  freedom ;  nor  for  the  contrast 
of  God’s  “Unity”  and  the  “frag¬ 
mentariness”  we  see  in  the  world 
around  us.  He  contends  that  the 
primitive  church  saw  more  in  rev¬ 
elation  than  did  Jesus — a  novel 
and  questionable  idea.  He  is  vague 
about  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural  in  the  incarnation. 

McIntyre  has  studied  carefully 
the  recent  emphasis  on  the  second 
coming  but  is  quite  willing  to  tie 
together  many  views  of  recognized 
scholars  on  the  European  scene 
without  giving  an  eschatology  him¬ 
self.  He  thinks  great  emphasis  on 
the  second  coming  will  be  a  “de¬ 
nial  of  all  immanent  teleology 
native  to  history”  (p.  88)  and  the 
parousia  along  unth  the  first  com¬ 
ing  is  to  be  regarded  “as  part  of 
the  one  single  great  fact  of  Christ” 
(p.  85). 

A  reader  of  this  book  will  need 
courses  in  philosophy,  semantics, 
and  European  theology  in  order  to 
follow  the  difficult  expressions  and 
even  more  complicated  thought. 
He  will  need  long  periods  of  time 
in  order  to  grasp  the  implications 
and  meanings.  Then  he  will  have 
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a  philosophy  of  history  based  on 
neo-orthodoxy,  some  dements  of 
Biblical  doctrines,  and  one  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  modem  scholastic  mind 
which  deals  with  details  and  ques¬ 
tions  extra-Biblical. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Story  of  the  Christian 

Church.  By  Winthrop  S.  Hud¬ 
son.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1958.  107  pp.  $2.25. 

A  contemporary  liberal  presents 
a  brief  account  of  the  main  church 
figures  and  movements  in  order  1 1 
interest  and  inform  laymen.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  raised  as  to  the  values  of 
the  so-called  Christian  church  and 
some  answers  are  suggested.  No 
definition  of  the  church  as  such  is 
attempted,  except  in  the  broadest 
general  terms  with  the  use  of  such 
highly  unscriptural  sources  as  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas.  There  is  a 
strong  theistic  emphasis  with  the 
usual  dusive  terms  such  as  “Israel” 
and  “community.”  The  martyrs 
are  admired,  but  the  perpetuation 
of  the  gospel  for  which  they  died 
is  omitted. 

One  glaring  weakness  through¬ 
out  is  the  lack  of  evaluation  in  the 
light  of  New  Testament  prindples 
and  practices.  Perhaps  the  author 
realizes  that  as  the  church  grew  it 
became  more  and  more  religious 
and  institutionalized  and  less  and 
less  the  New  Testament  assembly 
it  was  intended  to  be.  A  case  in 
point  in  the  book  is  a  reference  to 
the  monks  and  friars  as  a  “recur¬ 
ring  evangdical  witness”  in  me¬ 
dieval  times.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  author’s  willingness  to 
include  the  leaders  and  partici¬ 
pants  of  worldwide  apostasy  today 
as  definitely  Christian  with  the 
expected  sanction  on  national  and 


world  councils  and  their  confer¬ 
ences  on  many  things.  The  reader 
must  be  alert  to  these  views  or  he 
will  succumb  to  the  evolutionary 
view  of  church  history  and  accept 
all  that  has  happened  under  the 
name  of  Christian  as  Scriptural. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  History  of  Redemption. 
By  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  Sov¬ 
ereign  Grace  Book  Club,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  1959.  359  pp. 
$4.50. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the 
many  masterful  works  of  a  great 
Puritan,  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom 
another  noted  divine,  John  Er- 
skine,  called  “the  acute  philosopher 
and  deep  divine.”  The  reader  will 
have  his  theological  mind  sharp¬ 
ened  as  he  pursues  this  weighty 
v<dume.  It  is  a  collection  of  ser¬ 
mons  which  Edwards  preached  to 
his  congregation  in  Northampton 
during  his  pastorate  of  twenty-one 
years  there. 

Ornate  in  thought,  heavy  in  con¬ 
cepts  and  marked  by  thorough  Bib¬ 
lical  scholarship  throughout,  this 
book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
work  of  God  from  man’s  fall  to 
the  end  of  history.  This  stretch  is 
marked  off  into  three  main  periods 
and  Edwards  is  not  as  diffident  as 
other  writers  of  Reformed  back¬ 
ground  in  calling  them  “dispensa¬ 
tions.”  The  great  underlying  theme 
is  the  redeeming  work  God  is  per¬ 
forming  in  all  ages.  It  centers  in 
the  Redeemer  Himself  and  the 
sufferings  He  endured  to  effect  our 
redemption.  Edwards  voices  his 
confidence  that  God  will  continue 
to  protect  His  own  even  during 
the  reign  of  Antichrist  which  he 
claims  already  has  begun. 

This  book  has  those  distinguish- 
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ing  characteristics  of  most  of  the 
Puritan  publications-r-solidarity, 
substance,  and  consistent  loyalty  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Story  of  the  Church. 

By  A.  M.  Renwick.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  222  pp. 
$1.25. 

The  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  in  The  Free  Church  College 
in  Edinburgh  has  written  a  com¬ 
pact,  factual,  informative  survey 
of  the  church  from  Pentecost  to 
the  present.  He  is  evidently  a  com¬ 
petent  student  of  the  main  periods 
of  this  march  of  God’s  work 
through  many  methods  and  writes 
in  a  style  that  will  attract  and 
interest  laymen  as  well  as  the  ama¬ 
teur  student  of  history. 

He  is  not  backward  in  reveal¬ 
ing  the  wrong  paths  taken  at  times 
by  the  organized  church  nor  does 
he  seek  to  hide  the  terrible  re¬ 
sults  of  wandering  away  from  the 
central  truths  and  methods  of  New 
Testament  days.  The  author  is  a 
little  too  generous  to  the  church 
fathers  as  has  been  the  traditional 
attitude  while  at  the  same  time  he 
is  too  critical  of  the  so-called  here¬ 
sies,  many  of  which  were  reactions 
to  the  worldliness  and  spiritual 
depraving  of  organized  churches 
and  were  seeking  to  recapture  the 
pristine  purity  of  apostolic  days. 
This  is  heightened  by  the  author’s 
attempt  to  speak  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  work  in  Britain  from  597  on 
as  the  “Christianization”  of  the 
country.  The  last  two  chapters  are 
off  balance  for  the  American  reader 
in  that  they  trace  trends  in  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe  with  only 
scant  attention  to  the  great  move¬ 


ments,  churches,  preachers,  and 
schools  of  training  in  the  United 
States.  The  book  would  have  been 
of  much  more  value  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  had  a  separate  chapter 
been  inserted — a  story  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Christianity  in  order  to 
show  the  significant  advances  and 
changes  in  American  Christianity 
since  a  nation  came  into  being  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  spite  of  these  lacks,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  small  volumes  on 
church  history  to  come  out  and  it 
is  highly  recommended  for  Chris¬ 
tian  laymen  and  workers  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  strong  sem¬ 
inary  courses  in  church  history. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

A  Spiritual  Clinic.  By  J.  Os¬ 
wald  Sanders.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  1958.  160  pp.  $2.75. 

In  this  day  of  great  emphasis 
upon  what  positive  thinking  will 
accomplish  in  the  world,  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  read  a  book  that  deals 
with  the  infinitely  greater  power 
of  Biblical  thinking.  The  general 
director  of  the  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Overseas  Missionary  Fel¬ 
lowship  has  produced  an  immensely 
interesting  and  challenging  book 
that  deals  with  problems  of  the 
Christian  life  in  a  Biblical  man¬ 
ner.  In  Part  One,  the  author  deals 
with  problems  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  Part  Two,  with  prob¬ 
lems  in  Christian  Service. 

Such  intriguing  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  as:  “Overcoming  Tension 
and  Strain,”  “The  purpose  of  Suf¬ 
fering,”  I^pondency,  Its  Cause 
and  Cure,”  and  “The  Holy  Spirit 
and  Our  Handicaps.” 

Here  is  a  book  that  any  Chris¬ 
tian  should  find  good  reading  and 
that  many  Christians  will  find  has 
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been  a  real  help  to  them.  This  is 
a  volume  worth  having  and  worth 
giving  to  some  Christian  friend. 

J.  E.  Evans 

The  Minister  and  His  Minis¬ 
try.  By  Mark  W.  Lee.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1960.  280  pp.  $3.95. 

This  volume  makes  a  rather  pre¬ 
tentious  claim  of  being  "The  Min¬ 
ister’s  Complete  Handbook  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Guidance."  For  a  book  of 
less  than  three  hundred  pages,  this 
is  quite  an  extensive  claim.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee  does  achieve  this  goal. 
This  is  probably  the  most  complete 
volume  that  has  been  issued  re¬ 
cently  on  the  subject  of  pastoral 
ministry.  The  author  writes  from 
the  viewpmnt  of  one  who  has  a 
warm  heart  toward  the  pastorate 
and  discusses  its  problems  sympa- 
thetiadly. 

The  author  is  associate  professor 
of  speech  at  Whitworth  College  in 
Waidiington  and  has  acted  as  an 
instructor  at  his  alma  mater, 
Wheaton  College,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  chairman  of  the  q>eech 
department  at  Northwestern 
Schools  in  Minneapdis.  He  has 
written  as  one  who  is  widely  read 
and  with  evident  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  pastoral  work  and 
problems. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-one 
chapters,  an  excellent  bibliography 
which  discusses  rather  than  lists 
books,  and  an  index  which  is  very 
helpful.  He  discusses  the  usual  mat¬ 
ters  of  music,  the  ordinances,  wed¬ 
dings,  funerals,  missions,  and  spec¬ 
ial  services,  as  well  as  regular 
church  services.  He  also  discusses 
in  a  most  interesting  way  the  min¬ 
ister  and  the  church  board,  the 


budget,  the  building,  the  social 
problems,  professional  growth  and 
professional  jealousy.  The  volume 
is  well  written  and  an  interesting 
presentation  of  the  subject.  The 
book  will  be  a  real  help  to  pastors 
as  well  as  very  suggestive  to  lay 
members  of  a  congregation.  It  is 
recommended  reading  for  any 
Christian. 

J.  E.  Evans 

Paul.  By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
1959.  246  pp.  $1.25. 

This  most  readable  paper-bound 
book,  written  by  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  scholars  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  provides  a  wealth  of  histori¬ 
cal*  geographical  and  cultural  ma¬ 
terial  woven  into  a  vivid  biography 
"drawn  from  evidence  in  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  writings." 

Although  the  work  is  to  be  val¬ 
ued  for  these  worthy  contributions, 
it  is  with  great  regret  that  such 
an  outstanding  literary  production, 
from  the  pen  of  the  able  professor 
emeritus  of  Biblical  and  patristic 
Greek  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  lacks  the  underlying  theologi¬ 
cal  concepts  essential  to  the  nar¬ 
rating  of  the  life  of  this  greatest 
theologian  of  all  times. 

In  fact,  one  who  has  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  is  disturbed 
with  the  author’s  evaluation  of  the 
conversion  of  Saul.  He  writes: 
"Saul’s  conversion  was  not  only  a 
spiritual  emancipation;  it  was  a 
great  intellectual  release.  Not  only 
his  spirit  but  his  mind  was  set 
free"  (p.  19).  How  much  this 
summary  statement  lacks!  Add  to 
this  his  understanding  regarding 
the  atonement:  "Christ’s  death  was 
a  great  gesture  of  reconciliation,  a 
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symbol  of  God’s  forgiveness,  open 
to  all  who  would  accept  it,  whether 
Jews  or  Greeks"  (p.  152).  This 
same  theological  position  is  like¬ 
wise  reflected  in  Goodspeed’s  rec¬ 
ognizing  only  nine  letters  from  the 
hand  of  Paul  (p.  216),  and  in  his 
affirming  that  the  pastoral  letters 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  were  “writ¬ 
ten  soon  after  A.D.  150”  (p.  219), 
many  years  after  Paul’s  martyr¬ 
dom. 

Therefore,  to  the  theologically 
untrained,  this  work  cannot  be 
recommended.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  properly  trained  theologian 
seeking  background  materials,  this 
biography  is  worth  its  price  many 
times  over. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Triumphant  Living.  By  Paul 

E.  Adolph,  M.D.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  1959.  127  pp.  $2.50. 

Serving  as  illustration  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  previous  work  by  the 
same  author.  Health  Shall  Spring 
Forth,  this  devotional  treatise  is 
written  with  a  view  to  helping 
men  “to  triumph  gloriously 
through  the  power  of  Christ  living 
within.” 

Upon  the  doctrines  of  salvation, 
the  lordship  of  Christ,  union  with 
Christ,  spiritual  gifts,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
author,  a  veteran  missionary  doctor 
with  a  wealth  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  people,  shows 
how  these  foundational  truths  pro¬ 
vide  “the  key”  to  triumphant  living 
in  relation  to  that  primary  essen¬ 
tial  of  knowing  and  doing  the 
will  of  God,  the  process  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “precision  fitting.” 

Through  the  use  of  Bible  char¬ 
acters,  this  “precision  fitting”  is 
related  to  the  children  of  God  in 


the  many  and  varied  walks  of  life 
in  order  to  demonstrate  how  each 
believer,  as  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  may  make  his  distinctive 
contribution  in  the  body  by  prop¬ 
erly  abiding  in  his  “calling” 
wherein  he  is  called. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  work 
that  makes  the  great  Biblical  doc¬ 
trines  so  relevant  and  helpful  to 
the  daily  problems  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth-century  Christian. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

The  Great  Paradox.  By  Adolph 
Haentzschel.  Concordia  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  St.  Louis,  1959.  156 
pp.  $3.50. 

After  carefully  tracing  the 
search  for  the  highest  goal  in  the 
leading  philosophies  of  the  cen¬ 
turies,  and  upon  evaluation  discov¬ 
ering  that  all  of  them  “center  in 
the  last  analysis  about  the  self  and 
what  the  self  desires,”  the  author 
introduces  through  the  example 
and  teachings  of  Christ  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  paradox  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence:  “How  can  a  man  lose  his 
life  and  save  it?”  In  a  word,  the 
answer  given  is  the  love  of  Christ. 

Once  the  writer  has  unmasked 
the  inherent  selfishness  in  the  best 
of  human  wisdom,  he  sets  forth 
“the  way  of  unselfishness”  as  re¬ 
vealed  first  of  all  in  the  law  of 
Moses  and  later  amplified  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  By  this  pro¬ 
cedure  the  reader  is  led  to  Christ 
as  the  Savior  and  to  the  new  life 
in  Christ  wherein  this  divine  love 
is  experienced  and  exemplified. 

In  accomidishing  this  objective 
philosopher  Haentzschel  is  to  be 
heartily  conunended ;  hence  to 
those  who  through  this  process  of 
human  wisdom  are  trying  to  solve 
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the  riddle  of  life,  this  work  will 
prove  helpful. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious 
weakness  (along  with  a  sprinkling 
of  amillennial  statements  not  at 
all  essential  to  the  author’s  main 
purpose)  in  that  the  book  fails  to 
expound  clearly  to  the  new  crea¬ 
ture  in  Christ  how  to  control  this 
selfish  nature  in  him,  and,  in  turn, 
how  to  express  this  unselfish  love 
of  Christ  through  walking  in  the 
Spirit.  Had  this  been  accomplished 
as  masterfully  as  was  the  critique 
of  the  human  philosophies,  the  au¬ 
thor  would  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  usefulness  of  his  efforts. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel 
According  to  John.  By 
George  Hutcheson.  Kregel  Pub¬ 
lications,  Grand  Rapids,  1959. 
439  pp.  $4.95. 

One  reviews  this  vast  expository 
reprint  with  mixed  emotions.  Its 
author,  George  Hutcheson,  ex¬ 
pelled  in  1660  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  for  noncon¬ 
formity,  has  certainly  unveiled  his 
own  heart  in  these  very  well-writ- 
ten  expositions  of  John’s  Gospel  as 
he  magnifies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  “the  very  Son  of  G^.’’ 

Although  the  writer  apologizes 
for  his  “unability  to  satisfy  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  judicious  and 
learned,  for  whom  this  work  is  not 
chiefly  intended,’’  the  reader  most 
surely  recognizes  the  treatise  as  be¬ 
ing  on  a  high  level. 

Its  contribution  lies  in  its  amaz¬ 
ing  attention  to  details  (439  pages, 
two  columns  per  page)  which  con¬ 
tinually  depict  the  glories  of  the 
persfxi  and  work  of  the  Son  of 
God.  One  has  remarked  regarding 
it  that  there  is  “a  sermon  on  every 


page.  .  .  .’’  The  expository  preach¬ 
er  will  be  richly  rewarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
Hutcheson’s  faithfulness  in  carry¬ 
ing  along  the  argument  of  the 
(jospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  this  enthusiastic 
commendation  must  be  dampened 
by  the  fact  that  one  is  disappointed 
in  several  of  the  crucial  theologi¬ 
cal  sections  of  the  book.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  author  refers  to  the 
judgment  of  chapter  five  as  a  “gen¬ 
eral  judgment’’  (p.  85)  which  he 
adds  will  occur  “before  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  of  Christ’’  (p.  86)  and 
then  supports  this  position  by  put¬ 
ting  together  Matthew  24:31, 
Matthew  25:34-35  and  1  Thes- 
salonians  4:16.  As  one  then  would 
expect,  that  beloved  passage,  John 
14:1-3,  loses  much  of  its  blessed 
truth,  as  do  so  many  of  the  glor¬ 
ious  verities  in  connection  with  the 
believer’s  union  with  Christ  as  set 
forth  in  the  Upper  Room  Dis¬ 
course.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  author’s  amillennial 
system  of  thecdogy. 

In  spite  of  these  serious  limita¬ 
tions,  they  are  by  no  means  fatal 
to  the  author’s  worthwhile  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  very  detailed,  yet 
warm,  exposition  and  application 
of  this  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Cjod. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Colossi ans 
AND  TO  Philemon.  By  C.  F. 
D.  Moule.  The  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  1957.  xiii, 
170  pp.  $3.75. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  new 
series  of  commentaries,  entitled 
The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament 
Commentary.  The  new  series  is  de- 
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signed  to  replace  the  older  The 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Colleges  and  Schools.  If  the  new 
series  is  the  help  for  its  age  that 
the  older  was  for  its  times,  then 
it  will  gain  for  itself  an  illustrious 
name.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  per¬ 
haps  best  known  for  his  An  Idiom 
Book  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
is  the  General  Editor  of  the  new 
series  and  the  author  of  this  initial 
volume.  Due  to  current  interest,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  new  series  to  give 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  and  religious  content  of  the 
New  Testament  than  was  given  in 
the  former  series.  Textual,  ling¬ 
uistic,  and  historical  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  to  be  ignored,  and 
they  certainly  are  not  in  Moule ’s 
volume. 

This  is  a  model  commentary,  a 
model  of  clarity  and  conciseness, 
springing  from  sound  exegetical 
judgment.  It  is  apparent  on  every 
page  that  Moule  has  grappled 
with  and  grasped  the  leading 
themes  of  these  Pauline  gems.  This 
reviewer  has  the  habit  of  marking 
important  statements  in  books 
which  he  reads  and,  although  al¬ 
most  every  significant  English  com¬ 
mentary  on  Colossians  and  Phil¬ 
emon  has  been  read  through  the 
years,  this  book  received  quite  a 
battering. 

The  plan  of  the  commentary  is 
the  usual  one.  After  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  two  epistles  are 
treated  together,  there  follows  the 
commentary  on  the  two  epistles. 
An  appendix  with  discursive  notes 
concludes  the  volume.  One  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  lack  of  an  index;  it  is 
certainly  to  be  h(^d  that  this  lack 
will  be  remedied  in  future  editions. 

The  introduction  contains  a  val¬ 


uable  treatment,  although  brief, 
of  the  religious  thought  of  the 
epistles.  Quite  properly  Moule 
finds  the  heart  of  Pauline  theolo^ 
in  his  doctrine  of  union  with  Christ 
and  not  justification  by  faith  (an 
important  doctrine,  to  be  sure). 
But  just  here  one  might  express  a 
slight  criticism.  Occasionally  the 
author  comes  close  to  asserting  that 
the  rite  of  water  baptism  is  the 
means  of  appropriating  this  incor¬ 
poration  into  Christ  (pp.  8-9,  94) ; 
later,  however,  he  points  out, 
“Faith  (or  trust)  in  the  God  who 
raised  Jesus  from  death  is  the 
means  of  apprehending  this  union 
in  the  sacrament”  (p.  97).  Moule 
also  points  out  that  for  further 
light  in  this  realm  one  must  go  to 
Galatians  and  Romans,  since  pist- 
euein  does  not  occur  in  Colossians 
and  pistis  only  five  times.  The 
recognition  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  2:11-12  (suggested 
by  the  acheiropoieito  might  have 
clarified  the  problem. 

In  other  introductory  matters 
Moule  generally  follows  conven¬ 
tional  views,  although  he  takes  a 
long  look  at  the  suggestions  of 
Godspeed  and  Knox  regarding 
Philemon.  A  helpful  section  on  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  contributed  by  J.  N.  Sand¬ 
ers  and  apparently  designed  to  be 
something  of  an  introduction  to 
the  subject  for  the  entire  series, 
concludes  the  forty-page  introduc¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  Sanders’  most  signifi¬ 
cant  comment  is:  “It  has  also  come 
to  be  realized  that  the  ‘Syrian’ 
text  may  contain  genuinely  andent 
readings — for  instance,  P**  con¬ 
tains  a  few  readings  otherwise  at¬ 
tested  only  by  ‘Syrian’  authori¬ 
ties!”  (pp.  41-42).  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teachers  would  do  well  to 
take  careful  note  of  this. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
material  in  the  commentary  proper. 
It  is  generally  conservative  in  tone. 
The  connections  between  sections 
in  the  epistle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  noted. 
The  exegetical  problems  (1:15, 
24;  2:15,  18,  etc.)  are  recognized 
and  judicially  considered,  although 
one  may  not  agree  with  every  one 
of  Moule’s  conclusions.  The  theo¬ 
logical  thought  of  his  comments  is 
characterized  by  the  nexus  of  imion 
Mrith,  or  assimiliation  into,  Christ. 
In  all  of  it  the  author  manifests 
the  fact  that  he  is  abreast  of  the 
best  in  modern  scholarship. 

Notes  on  Christian  greetings  in 
letters,  on  apostolos,  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Cjod,  on  pleroma,  and  on 
the  reflexive  pronoun  conclude  this 
excellent  volume. 

A  regrettable  feature  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  its  high  price  (to  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  mundane!);  hap¬ 
pily,  however,  it  has  now  been  is¬ 
sued  in  a  paper  back  edition  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  noted  above. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  author’s 
An  Idiom  Book  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek.  The  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  is  to  be  commended 
for  this. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Theology  in  Conflict.  By  Gus- 
taf  Wingncn.  Translated  by 
Eric  H.  Wahlstrom.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  Press,  Philadelphia,  1958. 
168  pp.  $3.25. 

The  orthodox  student  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology  is  aware  that 
he  needs  to  do  three  things,  at 
least,  in  the  defense  of  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 
First,  he  must  read  the  source 
works  of  the  contemporary  theo¬ 
logians  with  care.  Second,  he  must 


read  good  critical  surve>'s  of  these 
sources.  Third,  he  must  concen¬ 
trate  upon  true  Biblical  theology, 
for  this  will  keep  him  properly 
orientated  and  stabilized  amidst 
the  cacophony  of  theological  voices 
today,  liie  book  by  Wingren  is  an 
excellent  aid  to  the  student  and 
theologian  in  the  second  of  the 
three  areas  mentioned  above.  It  is 
a  critical  survey  of  three  of  the 
major  voices  in  theology  today, 
Anders  Nygren,  Karl  Barth,  and 
Rudolph  Bultmann.  Gustaf  Win¬ 
gren  is  professor  of  systematic  the¬ 
ology  at  the  University  of  Lund, 
Sweden.  He  writes  with  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  theological 
scene  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  Sweden.  Wingren  spares  no 
words  in  his  sweeping  and  objec¬ 
tive  criticism  of  each  of  the  three 
men. 

The  chief  value  of  this  work  for 
our  readers  is  in  the  evaliution  of 
Karl  Barth.  American  orthodoxy 
is  being  challenged  these  days  with 
the  question,  “Has  Karl  Barth  be¬ 
come  orthodox?”  Earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  everywhere  need  help  in  criti¬ 
cal  discernment  in  this  area.  Win¬ 
gren  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  Barthian  structure  when  he 
writes,  speaking  of  Barth’s  later 
writings:  “But  when  Barth  thus 
corrects  himself,  it  never  implies 
that  he  begins  a  new  building.  The 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  earlier 
works,  and  that  is  never  changed. 
This  indicates  that  he  cannot  cor¬ 
rect  himself.  The  fundamental 
mistake  in  the  system  cannot  be 
removed  within  the  old  structure. 
The  removal  of  the  fundamental 
mistake  would  mean  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  theology”  (p.  28).  Win¬ 
gren  clearly  reveals  how  Barth  has 
never  departed  from  the  house  that 
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Schleiermacher  has  built. 

The  American  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  to  Barth,  represented  specific¬ 
ally  by  such  articles  as  appeared 
in  the  November,  1959,  Eternity 
magazine,  by  Walter  R.  Martin, 
should  be  corrected  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  theologians  such  as 
Wingren  who  are  thormighly  cap¬ 
able  of  critical  study  of  Barth.  It 
is  not  safe  to  print  statements  writ¬ 
ten  by  Barth,  even  lengthy  state¬ 
ments,  which  sound  orthodox.  The 
system  cannot  be  analyzed  in  this 
manner.  The  battle,  rather,  must 
be  fought  by  those  who  can  see  the 
whole  system  of  Barthianism  for 
what  it  is.  Our  readers  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  writings  of  Corne¬ 
lius  Van  Til,  professor  of  apolo¬ 
getics  at  Westminister  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Charles  C.  Ryrie, 
president  of  Philadelphia  College 
of  Bible,  in  this  area  of  critical 
evaluations  of  Karl  Barth.  The 
chief  value  of  Wingren’s  work 
will  be  to  aid  the  orthodox  theo¬ 
logian  in  analyzing  the  substruc¬ 
tures  of  the  thought  of  the  three 
theologians  studied. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Master.  A  Life  or  Jesus 

Christ.  By  Walter  Russell 

Bowie.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1958.  331  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  reprint,  one  of 
those  in  the  Scribner’s  students’ 
editions,  of  the  author’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  un¬ 
der  the  same  title  in  1928.  It  is 
highly  significant  for  all  students 
of  Christology,  and  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  significant  for  the  orthodox 
Christian.  A  careful  study  of  this 
work  enables  the  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tian  to  observe  the  gropings  of  a 
liberal  who  evidently  felt  the  futil¬ 


ity  of  the  quest  for  the  historical 
Jesus,  and  yet  who  did  not  wish 
to  reckon  seriously  with  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  God-man.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  author  is  still  living, 
and  that  as  a  liberal  who  has  gone 
all  the  way  through  the  corrective 
period  of  neo-orthodoxy,  and  on 
into  the  neoliberal  period,  he  has 
made  no  revision  of  the  earlier 
Christology.  Bowie  concludes  that 
Jesus  was  a  man  in  whom  we  can 
see  God.  He  says:  ’‘Rather  it  was 
when  he  was  most  like  what  men 
are  meant  to  be  that  he  was  most 
fully  what  God  is”  (p.  326).  The 
author  obviously  rejects  the  vir¬ 
gin  birth,  the  literal  bodily  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  orthodox  position 
on  the  person  of  Christ.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  relate  this  older 
liberalism  to  the  present  scene. 
This  b  a  good  example  of  the 
continued  bankruptcy  of  liberalism, 
be  it  neoliberalism  or  old  liberalism. 
The  orthodox  student  of  contem¬ 
porary  theology  will  find  in  thb 
edition  real  help  for  critical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  major  example  of 
weak,  insipid,  and  unacceptable 
Chrbtology. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Grandeur  of  Golgotha. 

By  Neil  M.  Fraser.  Loizeaux 

Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1959.  128  pp.  $2.00. 

“God  forbid  that  1  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  wrote  the  Apostle  Paul. 
That  sublime  utterance  should  be 
echoed  by  the  heart  and  lip  of 
every  believer.  Neil  M.  Fraser  has 
done  an  excellent  work  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  cross  in  thb  book. 
Though  the  cross  has  its  tragedy, 
it  also  has  its  grandeur. 
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In  twelve  chapters  Fraser  has 
written  with  clarity  of  insight  and 
understanding,  and  has  given  to 
the  reading  public,  whether  be¬ 
lievers  or  unbelievers,  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  death  of  Christ  that 
are  rich  in  fiurt  and  strong  in  ap¬ 
peal.  Here  are  messages  that  can 
and  should  be  read  and  reread 
with  cumulative  blessing. 

For  immersionists  chapter  ten 
will  cause  no  disturbance  of  mind 
and  heart,  but  to  those  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  belief  concerning  water  bap¬ 
tism  and  its  significance  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  chapter  treating  of  that 
subject  will  be  distressing.  The 
weakness  of  the  book  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  does  not  ruin  its  value.  One 
wishes  that  the  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  characterizing  the  mes¬ 
sages  in  general  might  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  particular  also. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Word  for  This  Century. 

Edited  Merrill  C.  Tenney. 

Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1960.  184  pp.  $4.00. 

That  we  live  in  a  confused  and 
bewildered  world  none  can  ques¬ 
tion,  for  in  every  area  of  life  con¬ 
flicting  voices  are  heard.  What  to 
believe,  where  to  find  certainty, 
what  to  expect  and  hope  for  are 
expressions  frequently  uttered,  but 
perhaps  more  generally  unex¬ 
pressed,  in  either  case  revealing 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  of 
mind  and  heart. 

It  is  heartening  that  in  cele¬ 
brating  its  centennial  year  Wheat¬ 
on  College,  of  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
has  through  its  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  several  of 
its  distinguished  alumni  produced 
this  volume  of  eight  messages  with 
the  subtitle  Evangelical  Certain¬ 


ties  in  an  Era  of  Conflict.  Treat¬ 
ing  such  subjects  as  sin,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible,  the  person  of 
Christ,  redemption  of  Christ, 
Christ  in  the  believer,  the  Church 
of  God,  Christian  ethics  and  the 
hope  of  the  world,  it  touches  the 
central  needs  of  the  human  heart 
presenting  a  unified  message  on  a 
high  but  understandable  plane. 

The  emphases  are  not  new  but 
are  a  reaffirmation  of  historic  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  so  much  needed  in 
this  day  of  vagaries  and  befuddled 
thinking. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 
By  George  Eldon  Ladd.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1959.  143 
pp.  $2.75. 

This  latest  work  from  the  pen  of 
the  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 
in  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  is 
a  popular  presentation  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  message  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  our  present 
day.  Whereas  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  viewed  as  future  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  author  shows  that  the  future 
kingdom  of  God  has  invaded  this 
present  evil  age  because  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Christ  over  Satan  at  the 
cross,  and  men  may  be  released 
from  Satan’s  dominion  and  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  His 
chapters  entitled  “The  Life  of  the 
Kingdom,”  “The  Righteousness  of 
the  Kingdom,”  and  “The  Demand 
of  the  Kingdom,”  the  author  has 
given  an  excellent  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  life  Christ 
requires  of  those  who  are  in  His 
kingdom. 

In  spite  of  the  splendid  applica¬ 
tions  drawn  by  the  author  the  book 
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contains  some  serious  weaknesses 
and  defidencies.  Although  stating 
that  "the  Biblical  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Old  Testament”  (p.  14), 
L4idd,  in  writing  the  chapter  en¬ 
titled  "What  Is  the  Kingdom  of 
God?”  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  concept  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  does  he  discuss  the 
Biblical  covenants  upon  which 
such  a  concept  is  based.  He  is 
then  free  to  employ  sweeping  and 
unsupported  statements  to  assert 
that  there  are  only  two  ages  in  the 
Word  of  God :  this  present  age  and 
the  age  to  come,  which  he  identi¬ 
fies  with  the  eternal  state  (p.  28). 
He  holds  that  when  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  prophets  anticipated  the 
coming  age  they  were  not  antid- 
pating  the  millennium,  but  eter¬ 
nity.  It  is  the  author’s  concept  that 
the  Word  nowhere  indicates  that 
there  will  be  an  earthly  millen¬ 
nium  until  Revelation  20,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  revealed  that 
there  will  be  a  literal  and  earthly 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  his  view  that  until  that 
passage  it  was  always  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  "the  age  to  come”  or  the 
eternal  state  would  follow  this 
present  age.  Thus  premillennialism 
depends,  not  upon  a  consistent  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  entire  Word  of 
God,  but  upon  the  interpretation 
of  an  isolated  text.  Many  amillen- 
nialists  will  take  heart  in  this  de¬ 
parture  from  historic  premillen¬ 
nialism. 

A  second  weakness  is  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  M)rstery  of  the 
Kingdom.”  In  interpreting  the  par¬ 
ables  in  Matthew  13  Ladd  holds 
that  the  mystery  there  revealed  is 
that  there  is  to  be  a  hidden  king¬ 
dom  in  the  hearts  of  men  during 
"this  present  age”  whereas  pre¬ 


viously  the  only  kingdom  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  was  in  the  "age  to  come.” 
Since  Ladd  holds  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  did  not  begin  until  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ,  he  must  re¬ 
ject  the  widely  held  view  of  pre- 
millennialists  that  the  parables 
were  spoken  to  reveal  a  hitherto 
unrevealed  form  the  kingdom 
would  take  because  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
jection  of  the  kingdom  Christ 
offered. 

A  third  area  of  weakness  is  in 
the  discussion  of  "The  Kingdom, 
Israel,  and  the  Church.”  Holding 
that  this  present  age  begins  at  cre¬ 
ation  and  continues  until  the  par- 
ousia  or  second  coming  of  Christ, 
Ladd  affirms  that  "our  Lord’s 
offer  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
not  the  offer  of  a  political  king¬ 
dom,  nor  did  it  involve  national 
and  material  blessings”  (p.  109). 
This  view  arises  from  a  denial  of 
the  distinctions  between  Israel  and 
the  church  in  the  economy  of  God. 
Here  we  see  the  fallacy  of  ignoring 
the  kingdom  concept  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  covenants  on 
which  it  was  based,  for  it  was  just 
such  a  kingdom  of  which  the  angel 
speaks  to  Mary  (Luke  1 :32-33). 

The  final  chapter  on  "When 
Will  the  Kingdom  Come?”  seems 
a  rather  weak  attempt  to  supply 
some  motivation  for  the  believer 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  return  of  Christ  has  provided 
for  the  pretribulation  rapturist, 
which,  of  course,  the  author  de¬ 
nies. 

While  there  is  value  in  the 
practical  exhortations  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  kingdom  of  God  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book,  the  work  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  understanding  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ciod  itself.  In  fact  it 
appears  that  the  author  has  moved 
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close  to  the  basic  premises  of  amil- 
lennialism  in  this  presentation. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Atlas  of  the  Early  Christian 
World.  By  F.  Van  Der  Meer 
and  Chnstine  Mohrmann, 
Translated  and  edited  by  Mary 
F.  Hedlund  and  H.  H.  Rowley. 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  New 
York,  1959.  215  pp.  $15.00. 

Throu^  the  use  of  42  six-color 
maps,  620  photographs  and  illus¬ 
trations,  and  a  concise  but  graphic 
commentary,  the  authors  of  this 
atlas  present  us  with  a  survey  of 
Christian  life  and  the  Christian 
church  in  its  environment  in  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  history  of 
the  church. 

The  maps  furnished  are  unique 
and  exceptionally  helpful,  in  that 
they  present  far  more  than  the 
geographical  points  of  interest. 
Maps  are  used  to  present  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  churches  in  each  of  the 
centuries  covered,  the  location  of 
writers  in  each  century,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  archaeological  materials, 
biographical  maps,  as  well  as  maps 
of  the  major  areas  of  the  Christian 
world  and  maps  of  the  major  cities 
in  the  development  of  the  church. 

The  illustrations  present  all 
facets  of  the  life  of  the  church  dur¬ 
ing  these  centuries  by  reproducing 
the  art  of  the  era.  Church  archi¬ 
tecture,  church  ordinances,  and  the 
life  of  Christians  are  presented 
through  photographs  and  sketches 
taken  from  the  sarcophagi,  seals, 
catacombs,  etc.  The  secular  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  is  made  graphic 
by  reproducing  the  busts  of  the 
predominant  figures. 

The  text  consists,  first  of  all,  of 
the  captions  to  the  illustrations. 


which  give  much  of  the  relevant 
information.  Second,  the  authors 
present  their  own  commentary  on 
the  topics  discussed  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  picture.  Third,  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  writers  of  the  first 
six  centuries  are  presented  so  one 
can  get  a  firsthand  insight  into  the 
era. 

The  volume  includes  twenty- 
four  pages  of  index,  including  per¬ 
sons,  places  and  things  to  make  the 
work  usable. 

Students  who  desire  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  development  of  the 
church  in  the  first  six  centuries, 
and  those  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  historical  and  geographical 
backgrounds  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  will  find  the  work  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  is  highly  recommended 
for  the  breadth  of  its  scope,  tfie 
lucidity  of  its  maps,  the  graphic 
portrayal  of  history  through  its 
plates,  and  the  explanatory  com¬ 
mentary  in  its  text. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Population  Explosion 
AND  Christian  Responsibil¬ 
ity.  By  Richard  M.  Fagley. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1960.  260  pp.  $4.25. 

The  latest  world-wide  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  demog¬ 
raphers  indicate  that  mankind  as 
a  whole  (now  approaching  2,9(X),- 
000,000  in  number)  has  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  reaching  the  three  billion 
mark  by  1963  and  of  zooming  to 
more  than  six  billion,  possibly  even 
seven  billion,  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  only  forty  years  away. 

In  this  first  full  scale  study  of 
the  Christian  church  and  what  in 
recent  months  has  become  known 
as  the  population  explosion,  Fagley 
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gives  the  answer  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  to  the  problem  of  boom¬ 
ing  populations  and  inadequate 
natural  resources:  responsible  par¬ 
enthood  or,  in  plain  language,  birth 
control. 

His  study  is  an  amplification  of 
memoranda  which  he  has  drawn 
up  in  fulfillment  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  International  Missionary 
Council  since  1951. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  presentation  of  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  now  discernible 
trends.  “In  the  period  from  1950 
to  the  end  of  this  century,  the 
figures  in  the  United  Nations 
study  indicate  that  the  more  de¬ 
veloped  countries  confront  a  pros¬ 
pective  population  increase  of  74 
per  cent.  The  peoples  of  the  lest 
developed  world  confront  a  pros¬ 
pective  increase  of  180  per  cent.  In 
United  Nations  parlance,  indden- 
tally,  the  less  developed  world  is 
defined  as  Asia  except  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Japan;  Africa  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Union  of  South  Af¬ 
rica;  the  Americas  except  for  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada;  and  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia.  In  this  vast  world, 
where  two  thirds  of  mankind  al¬ 
ready  live,  is  the  center  of  the  new 
population  explosion.”  (pp.  21- 
22). 

Fagley  in  a  very  excellent  sec¬ 
tion  determines  that  the  purpose  of 
marriage  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Judaism  was  procreation.  Any 
attempt  to  evade  childbearing  was 
considered  to  be  sin  and  childless 
marriages  were  considered  not 
blessed  of  God.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 


ment  and  the  early  church,  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  teaching 
that  through  marriage  “by  God’s 
grace  husband  and  wife  are  en¬ 
abled  to  become  ’one  flesh’  ”  (p. 
220). 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
positive  Scriptural  sanction  can¬ 
not  be  found  for  birth  control. 
Nevertheless  increasingly  denomi¬ 
nations  are  sanctioning  some  form 
of  birth  control  and  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement  which  he  represents 
sees  birth  control  on  a  voluntary 
basis — given  the  new  designation 
of  responsible  parenthood — as  the 
only  solution  to  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion.  Roman  Cathiflics  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  still  maintain 
their  stand  against  birth  control, 
although  there  has  been  some 
weakening  of  position. 

Despite  the  admitted  lack  of  di¬ 
rect  Biblical  sanction,  Fagley  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  church  must  urge 
voluntary  birth  control.  He  justi¬ 
fies  this  by  concluding  that  procre¬ 
ation  is  not  the  primary  purpose 
of  marriage:  “Procreation  is  an 
important  but  not  essential  end  of 
marriage,  and  the  marital  obliga¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  parenthood  is 
contingent  on  the  total  purposes  of 
marriages.  The  primary  purpose  of 
marriage  is  the  perfecting  of  the 
‘one  flesh’  union  itself  whether 
expressed  in  parenthood,  marital 
companionship,  or  both.  At  a  deep¬ 
er  level,  the  primary  purpose  of 
marriage,  like  the  rest  of  life  is  to 
serve  and  worship  him.” 

In  the  judgment  of  the  review¬ 
er,  the  author  assumes  rather  than 
proves  his  conclusions.  He  has  set 
forth  a  Biblical  teaching  of  a  dual 
purpose  in  marriage,  procreation 
and  marital  companionship-— the 
one-flesh  relationship.  But  he  has 
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not  explored  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  sanction  a  position  that 
the  latter  can  exist  without  the 
former  when  there  has  been  volun¬ 
tary  rejection  of  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
creation.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  given  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

This  work  will  be  a  determina¬ 
tive  one  in  a  study  of  this  problem 
because  of  its  scope,  covering  as  it 
does  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the 
secular  answers,  the  Biblical  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  answers  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  churches. 

J.  F.  Rano 

Simple  Sermons  From  the  Gos¬ 
pel  OF  John.  By  W.  Herschel 
Ford.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958.  2 
volumes.  $5.00. 

Simple,  clear  expositions  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  in  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  land  these 
days.  It  is,  therefore,  refreshing 
to  welcome  these  volumes  of  ser¬ 
mons  which  Ford  preached  to  large 
and  appreciative  congregations  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

R.  G.  Lee,  long  one  of  the  great 
Southern  Baptist  preachers,  has 
aptly  described  these  sermons  in 
his  introduction  to  the  set:  “His 
sermons  from  the  Gospel  of  John, 
simple  and  sensible  and  Scriptural, 
bear  the  marks  of  intelligence, 
compassion,  and  a  spiritual  passion 
for  the  unsaved.  .  .  .  With  striking 
alliterative  outlines,  with  illustra¬ 


tions  that  inspire,  with  insistent 
pleas  to  sinners  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  for  Christians  to  yield  fully  to 
Christ,  these  sermons  reach  the 
heart  as  they  magnify  Christ.” 

This  reviewer  heartily  concurs 
with  Lee’s  evaluation.  Both  lay¬ 
men  and  preachers  will  find  these 
volumes  a  helpful  addition  to  their 
libraries. 

J.  F.  Rand 

The  Narrative.  By  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Abridged  and  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  notes  and 
comment  by  James  A.  Stewart. 
Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  1957.  82  pp.  $1.95. 

This  “faithful  narrative  of  the 
surprizing  work  of  God”  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
New  England  in  the  spring  of 
1735  under  Jonathan  Edwards 
should  prove  to  be  stimulus  to  re¬ 
vival  in  these  days. 

The  mighty  colonial  preacher 
wrote  his  description  of  the  great 
revival  to  another  preacher  in  an 
attempt  to  challenge  him  and  the 
work  has  lived  on  to  challenge 
others  down  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  years.  One  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  of  modern  day  revivalism, 
James  A.  Stewart,  who  himself 
has  watched  revival  Ares  sweep 
through  central  Europe,  has  done 
a  service  in  abridging  this  classic 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  North¬ 
ampton  preacher.  A  comparison  of 
this  work  with  the  original  shows 
that  the  latter  has  been  preserved 
in  all  of  its  essential  elements. 

J.  F.  Rand 
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Christian  Periodical  Index. 

For  years  an  index  to  the  more 
popular  Christian  periodicals  such 
as  Eternity,  Moody  Monthly,  and 
Sunday  School  Times  has  been  an 
unfulfilled  need.  Now  the  librari¬ 
ans  of  the  various  Bible  institutes 
and  Christian  colleges  organized 
as  the  Christian  Librarian’s  Fel¬ 
lowship  have  issued  an  annual  in¬ 
dex  to  selected  Christian  periodi¬ 
cals,  listing  the  articles  by  subject. 
This  index  will  find  wide  use 
among  religious  libraries.  It  should 
also  prove  helpful  to  the  pastor 
who  subscribes  to  any  of  these  peri¬ 
odicals.  To  date  indices  for  1958 
and  1959  have  been  produced  at 
$5.00  per  year  or  $8.00  for  the 
two  years.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  librarian 
of  the  Buffalo  Bible  Institute, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “Adam 

and  Modern  Science,’’  Eternity, 
May,  1960. 

This  article  is  certain  to  produce 
controversy  for  in  it  the  author 
makes  concessions  to  science  which 
many,  including  this  reviewer,  will 
refuse  to  accept.  Barnhouse  seeks 
to  hold  on  to  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  man  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  it  into  the  framework 
of  evolution  as  presented  by  science. 
Indeed,  he  reveals  that  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  current  trend  of  trying 
to  accommodate  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  to  science,  thus  making 
the  latter  more  authoritative  than 
the  Scriptures.  Note  these  quota¬ 
tions:  .  .  Men  have  built  a 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

model  for  the  existence  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  model,  now  on  exhibit 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  world,  is 
called  evolution.  It  is  not  the  same 
model  that  Darwin  created  in  his 
Origin  of  the  Species.  It  has  been 
extended,  re-designed,  repaired, 
modified,  altered  and  changed  so 
that  it  is  now  different  in  nature, 
shape  and  substance.  But  it  is 
a  smooth,  plausible  model,  and  it 
is  so  operationally  good  that  it  will 
stand  until  some  other  model  that 
works  better  shall  be  brought  to 
light.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  (and  there 
is  no  harm  to  confess  it),  that  we 
Christians  do  not  have  a  model 
that  will  synthesize  the  findings  in 
nature  and  the  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  And  until  we  do,  we  have  to 
be  careful  about  pulling  down  the 
scientific  model  that  is  functioning 
so  well  in  all  the  laboratories  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  have  a 
better  one.  We  live  in  hope  that  a 
better  one  will  be  forthcoming,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  advanced.  Am  I 
throwing  over  the  traditional  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  creation  of 
man?  Most  certainly  not.  But  I 
am  confessing  that  there  are  many 
problems  for  which  I  do  not  have 
any  answers.’’  Any  evangelical  who 
has  devoted  any  thought  at  all  to 
this  subject  will  likewise  confess 
that  there  are  many  problems  for 
which  we  do  not  know  the  an¬ 
swers.  But  is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  system  which  will  har¬ 
monize  the  Scripture  with  the 
teachings  of  science?  Is  it  not  the 
other  way  around  ?  Let  science 
produce  its  systems  and  then  de- 
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termine  if  they  h&rmonizc  with 
the  teachings  of  Scripture.  The 
Christian  and  the  scientist  are 
poles  apart  today  because  the 
Christian  is  a  creationist  believing 
in  the  existence  of  God,  the  cre¬ 
ator.  The  scientist  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  is  a  materialist  and  a 
mechanist  pure  and  simple  having 
no  place  for  God  in  his  system.  Is 
it  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  maike 
such  concessions  as  those  which 
Barnhouse  makes  in  this  article? 
Attention  is  called  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements:  “May  we  not  hold 
that  .  .  .  God  intervened  in  the 
past,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
evolutionary  process  and  created 
man  as  an  entirely  new  factor?" 
"We  cannot  accept  that  evolution 
involves  man  if  we  are  to  think  of 
it  as  involving  his  moral  nature." 
Does  the  latter  mean  then  that  we 
can  accept  the  evolutionary  teach¬ 
ing  regarding  the  ph)^ical  origin 
of  man  as  long  as  we  leave  the 
moral  nature  to  the  creative  hand 
of  God?  This  article  can  prove 
only  to  be  disappointing  to  those 
who  have  long  admired  Barnhouse 
as  a  staunch  defender  of  the  faith. 

Carnell,  Edward  J.,  “Orthodoxy: 

Cultic  or  Classical,"  Christian 

Century,  March  30,  1960. 

What  the  author  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  The  Case  for  Orthodox 
Theology  has  intimated  in  previous 
writings  is  stated  clearly  in  this 
article,  one  of  the  current  series  on 
“How  My  Mind  Has  Changed" 
being  published  by  the  organ  of 
liberal  Christianity.  The  funda¬ 
mentalist  in  the  thinking  of  Car¬ 
nell  no  longer  is  to  be  called 
orthodox.  This  term  is  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  are  called 
classical  orthodoxy.  Thus  Camell 


makes  his  sharpest  cleavage  to  date 
by  reading  the  fundamentalists 
out  of  the  camp  of  orthodoxy. 
Those  who  deserve  the  title  of 
orthodox  have  the  virtues.  They 
“are  impatient  with  the  small  talk 
of  the  cult ;  they  long  for  authentic 
conversation  on  historic  themes. 
Most  younger  men,  especially  those 
who  have  taken  time  to  get  a 
decent  education,  belong  to  this 
school."  Fundamentalists  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  implication  that  those 
who  belong  to  the  Carnell  position 
are  the  only  ones  whose  the^ogical 
education  is  adequate.  Still  Camell 
is  hoisted  on  his  own  petard  for 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  cultic 
orthodoxy  or  fundamentalism  is 
that  “they  found  independent 
churches,  independent  schools,  and 
independent  mission  boards."  One 
wonders  if  he  has  forgotten  that 
all  of  his  teaching  career  has  been 
spent  at  two  independent  schools? 
Following  his  attempt  to  separate 
himself  from  fundamentalism  by 
assuming  the  label  of  classical 
orthodoxy  or  orthodoxy,  he  makes 
a  plea  for  the  admittance  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  to  the  fellowship  of  theologi¬ 
cal  discussion.  “Since  orthodoxy 
is  willing  to  hold  friendly,  explor¬ 
atory  conversation  with  Christians 
of  other  traditions,  I  think  that 
orthodoxy  should  be  invited  to  the 
tables  of  theological  discussion. 
\Vhen  liberalism  dismisses  ortho¬ 
doxy  as  a  refuge  of  ignorance,  it 
manifests  the  same  signs  of  cultic 
thinking  that  protrude  so  con- 
spicously  in  fundamentalism."  His 
concluding  paragraphs  merit  in¬ 
clusion  here:  “The  fundamentalist 
edntinues  to  go  it  alone  because  he 
fears  that  friendly  conversaton 
will  lead  to  theological  compro¬ 
mise.  His  fear  traces  to  an  imper- 
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feet  Ki’ssp  oi  the  Word  of  God. 
When  we  communicate  with  the 
church,  we  do  not  communicate 
with  the  errors  of  individual  mem¬ 
ber'.  We  communicate  only  in  the 
truth,  the  truth  bequeathed  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  Perhaps 
the  day  will  come  when  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  will  temper  his  separa¬ 
tism  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Perhaps  not.  But  in  the  meantime 
let  us  not  be  too  disturbed  by  his 
vanity.  The  fundamentalist  means 
well.  He  wants  status  in  the 
church,  but  he  errs  in  the  way  he 
goes  about  getting  it.  Having 
missed  the  way,  he  needs  our  pity, 
not  our  scorn.” 

“Eschatology  issue,”  Review  and 
Expositor,  April,  1960. 

The  quarterly  journal  of  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Louisville  gives  us  a  sampling 
of  current  eschatological  thought 
in  that  large  denomination  as  well 
as  in  the  world  today.  Articles 
range  all  the  way  from  George 
Ladd’s  defense  of  the  premillen- 
nial  interpretation  of  Revelation 
20  to  a  modern  interpretation  of 
Matthew  13.  One  regrets  that 
room  was  not  found  for  a  full- 
orbed  presentation  of  the  premil- 
lennial  position. 

Fuess,  Claude  M.,  "The  Retreat 
from  Excellence,”  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  March  26,  1960. 

The  headmaster  emeritus  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  points 
a  disturbing  finger  at  one  of  the 
sad  phenomena  of  the  day,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  cult  of  mediocrity.” 
He  demonstrates  convincingly  how 
it  has  penetrated  into  many  phases 
of  our  national  economy,  even  edu¬ 
cation.  The  cult  is  one  "not  of 


genius,  but  of  mediocrity,  by  its 
approval  of  conformity  and  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  the  kindred  colorless 
virtues  which  keep  a  social  organ¬ 
ism  static.”  This  trend  is  prevalent 
even  in  religion.  He  makes  a  plea 
that  "somehow  our  natonal  leader¬ 
ship  in  religion,  in  education,  and 
in  statecraft  should  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  counteract  the  blight 
which  niediocrity  has  been  casting 
over  our  boasted  culture.”  Those 
who  critically  observe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  will  give  glad  assent  to 
Fuess. 

"Golden  Anniversary  Issue,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Bible  and  Religion, 
April,  1960. 

Papers  and  essays  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  celebration 
last  year  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Biblical  Instructors  make  this  is¬ 
sue  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
recent  years.  Men  such  as  Ernest 
Cadman  Colwell,  Henry  J.  Cad¬ 
bury,  G.  Ernest  Wright,  Carl 
Michalson  and  William  Hordern 
assess  the  development  in  Old  and 
New  Testament  and  theological 
studies  in  the  past  half  century  and 
venture  predictions  for  the  future. 
Although  conservative  scholars 
will  not  agree  with  much  of  the 
predictions,  the  issue  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  trends  which  are  de¬ 
veloping  in  liberal  scholarship. 

Lindberg,  D.  R.,  “Kaleidoscope,” 
His,  March,  1960. 

"I  suppose  the  hardest  thing  I’ve 
had  to  face  in  my  period  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  myself.  When  I 
first  landed  on  that  noisy  wharf  I 
thought  I  would  be  able  to  forget 
iny  higgest  problem — and  I  did 
for  about  six  months.  Then  I  was 
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the  same  old  embarrassing  'me’ 
again.”  With  these  words  a  vet¬ 
eran  missionary  now  serving  in 
Taiwan  introduces  a  searching  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  personal  problems  a 
missionary  faces.  The  article  will 
be  spiritwdly  beneficial  to  all  who 
read  whether  they  be  missionaries, 
missionary  candidates  or  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  in  the  homeland. 

Young,  Edward  J.,  ‘‘God’s  Infalli¬ 
ble  Word,”  Torch  and  Trump¬ 
et,  April,  1960. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Scriptures  is  the 
need  of  the  hour,  especially  as 
evangelical  Christianity  deals  with 
the  propositions  of  modern  science. 
Young  faces  the  issue  squarely  in 
this  article:  ‘‘Either  the  Scriptures 
are  infallible,  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said  they  were,  or  they  are 
not  infallible.”  Together  with 
Francis  I.  Anderson’s  cogent  de¬ 
fense  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  against  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  doctrine  of  revelation  as 
God’s  personal  encounter  with  man 
(‘‘We  speak  ...  in  the  words  .  .  . 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,” 
IV estminster  Theological  Journal, 
May,  1960),  Young’s  article  will 
enable  the  Christian  reader  to  re¬ 
inforce  his  belief  in  this  vital 
doctrine. 

Other  significant  articles. 

Aland  K.,  ‘‘The  New  Nestle 
Greek  New  Testament,”  New 
Testament  Studies,  Januarv, 
1960. 

‘‘Approaches  to  Protestant-Roman 
Catholic  Conversatons,”  G.  A. 
Barrois,  James  Collins,  Thomas 
G.  Sanders,  Jaroslav  Pelikan, 
J.  V.  Langmead  Casserly,  S.  J. 


Wylie.  Religion  in  Life,  Winter, 
1960. 

Baker,  David  C.,  ‘‘What  They 
Get  in  Sunday  School,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  February  29, 
1960. 

Bennett,  John  C.,  ‘‘A  Roman 
Catholic  for  President?”  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Crisis,  March  7, 
1960. 

Bower,  Robert,  ‘‘Three  Critical 
Issues  in  Christian  Education,” 
Eternity,  March,  1960. 

Bromiley,  G.  W.,  ‘‘Survey  of  The¬ 
ological  Literature,”  Christian¬ 
ity  Today,  February  15,  1960. 

Bruce,  F.  F.,  ‘‘Qumran  and  the 
Old  Testament,”  Faith  and 
Thought,  Summer,  1959. 

Bruce,  F.  F.,  ‘‘Recent  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies,”  Christianity  To¬ 
day,^  February  15,  1960. 

‘‘Calvin  Commemorative  Issue,” 
Gordon  Review,  Winter,  1959. 

‘‘Church  Music,  1960,”  Christian 
Century,  March  23,  1960. 

Dillenberger,  John,  ‘‘The  Refor¬ 
mation  and  Its  Transformation: 
A  Spectrum  of  Systematic  and 
Historical  Problems,”  Drew 
Gateway,  Winter,  1960. 

Ellis,  E.  Earle,  ‘‘II  Corinthians  v. 
1-10  in  Pauline  Eschatology,” 
New  Testament  Studies,  April, 
1960. 

Gramberg,  K.  P.  C.  A.,  ‘‘Leprosy 
and  the  Bible,”  The  Bible 
Translator,  January,  1960. 

Granberg,  Lars  T.,  ‘‘Marriage 
Isn’t  WTiat  It  Used  to  Be,” 
Eternity,  March,  1960. 

Handy,  Robert  T.,  ‘‘The  Ameri¬ 
can  Religious  Depression,” 
Church  History,  March,  1960. 

Harrelson,  Walter  J.,  ‘‘Freedom 
and  Order  in  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,”  Founda¬ 
tions,  April,  1%0. 
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1960  Griinating  Class  of  Dallas  Seminary 


Paul’s  reminder  that  “we  wrestle  not  airainst  flesh  and 
blood”  (Eph.  6:12),  which  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  “On¬ 
ward  Christian  Soldiers,”  is  brought  to  mind  each  year  at 
graduation  time  when  men  go  forth  trained  and  equipp^  to 
do  battle  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  chur^.  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary  and  Graduate  School  ci  Theology  on 
May  10, 1960,  graduated  69  young  men  for  Christian  ministry. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  are  idready  in  active  service  as 
pastors  of  churches,  Christian  education  and  youth  directors, 
and  candidates  for  foreign  missionary  ministi^  in  deputation 
work.  A  number  of  others  will  start  teaching  in  Septonber  in 
Christian  Bible  institutes  and  coUqtm.  Still  more  are  continu¬ 
ing  graduate  study  at  Dallas  Seminary  and  at  a  number  of 
outer  institutions.  Domrs  of  ministry  are  opening  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  daily.  Pray  for  these  young  men  as  th^  go  “forth 
to  the  migh^  conflict.”  Pray  for  Dallas  Seminary,  which  will 
be  training  a  record  enrollment  of  men  in  Septmber  and  a 
record  ent^ng  class. 

J«lMi  F.  WalvMrd,  A»Mm9ThJDm9  Rrmidmmt 
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